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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


OUR LAST SEVEN Presidents have had 
to give much thought to our relations with 
the states of Latin America, and the 
desirability of harmonious and friendly re- 
lations has been fully appreciated by us 
and by most of our neighbors. The problem 
has been how to promote the friendly re- 
lations. We have sent Secretaries of State 
on tour, and President Wilson tried a new 
form of codperation when he called in the 
A B C states—Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile—to consult on the Mexican prob- 
lem. 

It remained for President Coolidge 
actually to go to Latin America. To be 
sure, he did not go far, Havana being 
hardly out of sight of our own shores. 
But the presence of the delegates of all 
the southern republics at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference made Havana for the 
moment the center and heart of Latin 
America. While it was the Cubans who so 
warmly welcomed the President of the 
United States, they seemed in some sense 
to be speaking for all of their fellow- 
citizens of Latin America. There was no 
lack of sincerity in their welcome. They 
were obviously pleased to be hosts to such 
a guest, and the President, showing a 
genial side of his nature that he seldom 
allows to be seen by his own countrymen, 
rapidly converted their sincerity into 
enihusiasm. 


Certainly, if it is not too early to judge 
accurately, the visit of the President of 
the United States to a Latin American 
country has done more than any previous 
effort to establish that cordiality between 
the peoples of the southern, the central, 
and the northern parts of this continent 
that is so greatly desired. Its success 
reémphasizes the fact that it is not so 
much matter as manners that require 
especial consideration in our dealings with 
our fellow-Americans. Despite a great deal 
of word-spinning, not wholly without its 
acerbity toward us, the statesmen of Latin 
America realize and accept the enormous 
preponderance of the United States in 
this hemisphere. They know quite well 
what tremendous military, economic, and 
financial power is concentrated in the 
northern republic. They know quite well 
that this great power and the widespread 
interests that go with it impose burdens 
and obligations upon the United States 
entirely different from those of the other 
states. They know quite well that, were 
the circumstances reversed, they would 
be just as assiduous in the protection of 
their interests as we are in the protection 
of ours. 

They are prepared, then, to acquiesce 
in the realities of the American situation. 
But they prefer not to have American 
domination carried an inch beyond the 
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necessities of the occasion. Being—with 
the exception of Brazil—less extensive, 
and being — without exception — less 
powerful than their northern neighbor, 
they cherish the more dearly their juridi- 
cal equality and assert the more readily 
their social equality. They would have 
the status of this hemisphere one of 
absolute equality in which a single power 
must occasionally assume special responsi- 
bilities, rather than one of obvious in- 
equality in which the great power made a 
practice of ignoring the pretensions of the 
others. 

The visit of President Coolidge was the 
one thing that could give reality to their 
desires. He abandoned his stronghold 
in Washington, where he could dictate the 
course of American history to Secretaries 
and Admirals, and went to Havana as the 
head of one of a score of equal states. The 
representatives of those states received 
him as such, and Pan-Americanism made 
a great stride forward. 


A New Policy 


In Latin America? 


WHILE the actual presence of the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the opening 
of the Pan-American Conference was the 
most significant aspect of the occasion, 
much interest was manifested in what he 
would say. This interest seemed to increase 
with the distance from Havana. The same 
was true of the tendency to criticize. 
The President’s address was received 
with acclaim in the Teatro Nacional at 
the first session of the conference. The 
Cuban papers found it excellent. A few 
carping critics raised their voices in Latin 
America and in the United States. England 
showed no enthusiasm, while in France 
positive irritation was apparent, the 
never-too-friendly ‘“Pertinax’’ finding the 
President’s words more suited to a Baptist 
meeting than to an international gather- 
ing. 

The chief cause of complaint seemed to 
be the failure of the President to enunciate 
a new policy toward Latin America that 
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would meet all of the current criticisms of 
the established policy. The President was 
forced to choose between enunciating 
a new policy, defending the old ones before 
a gathering in which he was an honored 
guest, or avoiding the subject altogether. 
He very wisely chose the last course, 
devoting his remarks to a consideration 
of the things the American states could 
undertake in common and an expression 
of the willingness of the United States to 
do her full share in such work as might be 
undertaken. 

It is not at all certain that the critics 
were as disappointed as they professed to 
be. The trading nations of Europe have no 
love for Pan-Americanism. The closer the 
general relations between the United 
States and its neighbors, the more of 
Latin America’s trade will go to the 
United States and the less of it will go to 
Europe. Small wonder, then, that there 
should be found in these European coun- 
tries critics who earnestly strive to sow 
the seeds of disruption in every meet- 
ing of the Americas! The fact that they 
have found so little to criticize is in itself 
a tribute to Mr. Coolidge’s skill in hand- 
ling the matter. 

Nor was the position of the United 
States on the topics that Mr. Coolidge 
avoided to remain long in doubt. When 
the President and Secretary. Kellogg re- 
turned to Washington, Mr. Hughes, the 
head of the United States delegation, took 
command in Havana. Mr. Hughes brought 
to his new task all the rich experience of 
his years in high office. When he was in- 
vited to address the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Havana, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to speak on the 
matters on which Mr. Coolidge had re- 
mained silent. He discussed Nicaragua, 
Haiti, and Santo Domingo, and he dis- 
cussed them frankly and fairly. Not with 
the skill of the lawyer but with the con- 
viction of the sincere man, he placed the 
burden of proof squarely upon any one in 
Latin America or elsewhere who sought to 
reverse the policy of the United States in 
such affairs. 

Mr. Hughes’s address made a profound 
impression. With hardly a dissenting voice 
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the press of Cuba, of the United States, 
and of Latin America has admitted the 
weight of his words. Never before have the 
reason and the right of America’s actions 
in the Caribbean been put so clearly be- 
fore the world. Never before has the 
sincerity of the United States in steadying 
the political life of its neighbors been so 
patent. Mr. Hughes’s speech answered 
the critics of President Coolidge’s address. 
The two together announce no new policy, 
but they bring a new and larger measure 
of understanding into the old. 


What of Intervention? 


BEFORE the conference opened there was 
much speculation as to whether some of 
the Latin American members would bring 
up the question of intervention and as to 
how the United States would avoid a dis- 
cussion of what was assumed to be a del- 
icate topic. Some observers went so far 
as to predict an explosion and even the 
wrecking of the conference. 

All of this speculation was based upon 
the assumption that the United States 
would not be willing to discuss interven- 
tion. But it became apparent right at the 
beginning of the sessions that the delega- 
tion from Washington were by no means 
trying to avoid this topic. It was even sus- 
pected that they would welcome it. 
Whether that was true or not, Mr. 
Hughes’s speech made it very clear that 
he was prepared to meet any vague 
criticisms of the actions of the United 
States with an array of specific facts that 
it would be quite impossible for the de- 
nouncers of intervention to brush aside. 

The expectation of an explosion rapidly 
disappeared. The probability of any fiery 
debate over Nicaragua faded away. If 
the United States was willing to discuss 
such matters, then perhaps it was as well 
not to bring them up in any concrete form. 
The discussion over intervention dwindled 
down into an exchange of views on the 
form of the legal definition. 

Advocates of non-intervention assume 
that the right and justice of the matter 
are all on the side of the state in which in- 
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tervention takes place. This is part of a 
too-frequent assumption that, because the 
United States Government is powerful, 
anything it does is wrong. The other side 
of the matter came out during an inter- 
view given to United States corre- 
spondents by a Central American Foreign 
Minister who is recognized as one of the 
chief champions of the non-intervention 
idea. He preferred not to discuss inter- 
vention itself, but enthusiastically sup- 
ported the principle of non-recognition 
of revolutionary governments. Asked what 
he would advocate in the case of a success- 
ful revolution, he stood out for non- 
intercourse and non-recognition. But, 
came the query, if the revolutionary 
government confiscated the property and 
endangered the lives of foreigners, what 
should be done? There was only one 
adequate answer and that was “inter- 
vene.” But the minister preferred to take 
the discussion back to less specific things 
and replied that “the risks of recognition 
were greater than those of non-recogni- 
tion,” a sufficiently innocuous and mean- 
ingless reply. 

The wordy argument about intervention 
has no foundation unless it is presumed to 
be a forerunner of conquest. As this 
has never been the case where the United 
States has intervened and there is nothing 
at present to indicate that it intends 
to use intervention as a prelude to con- 
quest, the argument simply cannot be 
made to tie up with any attempt to con- 
vict the- United States of wrongdoing. 
It is for this reason, and not because 
Washington subtly manipulates the 
agenda and the discussion to its own ends, 
that attempts to put the United States 
on the defensive fail to achieve their pur- 
pose. 


Mexico’s Worries 


THE DECISION of the Mexican Supreme 
Court on the question of American oil 
properties, although it at once eased the 
tension between Washington and Mexico 
City, was only the beginning of a solution 
of Mexico’s problems. The oil issue has 
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rapidly receded to a place well in the 
rear, while much larger and more far- 
reaching matters have come to the fore. 

Mexico’s revolution had its background 
in a social system in which about three 
quarters of the Mexican people—mostly 
of Indian origin—lived in villages on the 
great estates. Here they had no civil 
rights, were held in perpetual bondage, 
and they and their debts were bargained 
and sold with the land. The basis of the 
revolution was the demand for agrarian 
reform, a demand that had the backing 
of the dispossessed peons in all parts of 
Mexico. This demand has been satisfied 
only in part. Much of the estate land has 
been expropriated and distributed among 
the Indians. The Constitution of 1917 
contemplates further steps along this line. 

With the ultimate aims of this move- 
ment it is difficult to quarrel. A prosperous 
land-holding population is vastly prefer- 
able to a nation of bondmen. But to con- 
vert one into the other, it takes more than 
good-will and a few legal provisions. The 
Mexicans have received land, but they 
have no adequate supply of animals, im- 
plements, or seeds. Their methods are 
primitive and their production meager. 
At the same time the owners of great 
haciendas, which formerly furnished food 
for the country, have refused to carry on 
development work in the face of expected 
expropriation. The amazing result is that 
Mexico, with its wealth of arable land and 
a sparse population, has to import part of 
its food supply. 

The great need is capital for develop- 
ment work. And the course of the poli- 
ticians who have ridden to power on 
Mexico’s revolution has been such as to 
drive away rather than to attract capital. 
The momentum of land expropriation 
carried them into the oil scheme and their 
attempt to secure possession of foreign- 
owned properties without compensation. 

That attempt has failed and its conse- 
quences have been most serious. Oil pro- 
duction has been sharply curtailed, de- 
pressing at the same time the figures for 
employment and the tax income of the 
government. And while this senseless proc- 
ess was going on, other parts of the world 
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have so developed their oil production 
that it will be difficult for Mexico to re- 
cover her lost position. 

So serious are these results that a budget 
deficit of more than $50,000,000 appears 
inevitable for the ensuing year. And this 
does not include foreign liabilities for land 
and other claims. In short, Mexico is in 
most straitened circumstances and badly 
needs a wealthy friend to help her out. 
This may well have been an additional 
reason for Mexico’s enthusiasm over the 
arrival of Ambassador Morrow. 

It would appear that we have turned a 
corner in Mexico. Her rulers seemed to 
have come to the conclusion that the 
United States is a better friend than an 
enemy. If they will hold to that attitude 
the next decade has as many possibilities 
for codperation and mutual progress as 
the last has memories of misunderstanding 
and mutual crimination. 


Imperialism or Progress? 


THE PRESENT situation with regard to 
Mexico and the United States should give 
pause to those who so blandly proclaim 
the doctrine that when American capital 
goes abroad it must go at its own risk 
and not expect help from the American 
Government if it gets into trouble. 

If this doctrine should be woven into 
United States policy just as this country 
becomes the greatest storehouse of sur- 
plus capital, it would simply mean that 
this surplus capital could not go where it 
is most needed. The backward countries 
would be deprived of the very nourish- 
ment requisite for their advance in 
civilization. Their peoples must carry on 
under a staggering burden for lack of the 
money to introduce modern scientific 
équipment and methods. 

In the specific case of Mexico it would 
be disastrous. The effort of that country 
to adjust itself to modern conditions with- 
out adequate capital reserves has brought 
it to its present pass. It must have money 
and it can get it only from outside. Right 
across the Rio Grande is a supply ade- 
quate to meet its every need. Mr. Morrow 
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or some of his fellow-financiers may work 
out the best of plans for the financial and 
economic rehabilitation of Mexico, but 
they cannot give to the Mexican Republic 
during the period of development the 
stability necessary for the protection of 
foreign interests. Without that protection 
the money will not be available, however 
praiseworthy the plans of the financiers. 

Suppose that American capital does 
flow into Mexico during the next decade. 
Suppose it flows in in sufficient quantity to 
enable Mexico to feed and clothe her 
people. Even then the time may come 
when a new revolution will run its course 
across the country—a revolution in which 
radical elements shall demand the con- 
fiscation of foreign-owned properties and 
attempt to make good their demand by 
force. 

Shall we then have good-hearted Ameri- 
cans, reasonable enough about subjects 
with which they are familiar, adjuring our 
government not to protect the properties 
of American nationals because, forsooth, 
such action would in some mysterious 
way be “imperialistic”? We probably 
shall, just as we now have such good- 
hearted Americans protesting against simi- 
lar action in Nicaragua or Mexico or 
Haiti or wherever it may be. 

These good-hearted maiden aunts are 
simply exercising their eternal prerogative 
of protesting against the growing boy play- 
ing football lest he be hurt, swimming lest 
he be drowned, hunting lest he be shot, or 
riding horseback lest he fall off. The 
United States is of age both politically and 
economically. It must play its part as a 
powerful member of the family of nations. 
That part may well involve the risk of 
disagreeable incidents and even more 
serious dangers. 

We should recognize these possibilities 
and take what measures we can to avoid 
them. But it is hardly becoming a great 
nation to remain indoors all its days be- 
c:use by going out it might get its hands 
soiled. Maiden aunts may warn and 
scold, but the American people is not of a 
disposition to give them heed. American 
capital will go abroad to help in the 
constructive work of the world. American 
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men and women will go along to manage 
and direct it. And those who remain at 
home will see that they have protection 
when the necessity arises. 


Britain Seeing 


It Through 


THE OPTIMISTIC tendency of the 
British year-end reports is subject to some 
discount in view of the fact that a general 
election is approaching and the Govern- 
ment desires to create as favorable an at- 
mosphere as possible for its own return to 
office. Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
evidence to indicate that Great Britain 
has reached the beginning of 1928 in better 
shape than she was a year ago. 

The constitutional system has weath- 
ered the storm of the World War and the 
ensuing years of readjustment without the 
slightest damage. The flexibility of the 
British Government has enabled it to 
meet all of its internal problems, all of 
its external problems, and the still more 
difficult problems of the middle range, 
where lie the relations with the Domin- 
ions. It emerges with the King more 
firmly on his throne than ever, the author- 
ity of Parliament, unchallenged, and the 
party system of responsible Cabinets 
functioning successfully. 

This freedom from political crises has 
made it possible for England to devote its 
attention to its social and economic prob- 
lems. Here the British genius has not 
shown itself as adaptable as it is in the 
field of government. British industry was 
hard hit by the war, and its very magnitude 
has prevented as speedy a reorganization 
to meet new conditions as in a number of 
other countries. Yet in some industries 
profits are again being made and in most 
others effective work is being done toward 
rehabilitation. This is far from complete, 
however, and much is still to be done in the 
great basic industries such as steel, coal, 
and textiles. The amalgamation of the two 
great firms of Armstrong and Vickers 
would indicate that a further solution is to 
be sought along the line of consolidation. 
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The labor situation is not yet one to re- 
joice over. The actual number of unem- 
ployed remains about the same. The 
number of employed is increasing in about 
the same volume as the population. This 
means that the national industry must 
carry as a continuing overhead charge 
more than one million idle workers. 

On the other hand, there are some er- 
couraging aspects. While some industries 
are declining, others are growing, and labor 
is adapting itself to the changed condi- 
tions. If only this process could be speeded 
up, recovery would be much more rapid. 
But it is not easy to speed up the British 
temperament. Many employers still cling 
to the theory that the only solution is to 
be found in a reduction of wages. Union 
regulations still limit the output of their 
workers and thus hamper production and 
increase its cost. Even here progress is 
evidenced by the tendency of employers 
and employees to meet together, clarify 
their problems, and seek a solution that 
shall be to their mutual advantage. 

Another factor that should not be lost 
sight of is the improvement in the condt- 
tion of the great mass of the English 
people. Although the national income 
probably yields less per capita in goods 
and services than it did before the war, the 
purchasing power of wages is slightly 
greater than it was. The wage earner has 
also received certain services—such as 
insurance and medical care—that add 
greatly to his sense of security and per- 
manent welfare. This general betterment 
in the condition of the laboring classes 
has of course levied its toll upon the prod- 
ucts of industry and prevented a more 
rapid recovery. But as industry exists 
for man and not man for industry, this can 
hardly be looked upon as a cause for re- 
gret. 


Germany’s 1927 


THE YEAR 1927 brought to Germany 
much more in proportion than it brought 
to England. Interallied military control 
was dispensed with, and while the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland was not attained, it 
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was certainly brought much nearer. Ger- 
many took her place in the League of 
Nations and, under the skillful leadership 
of Minister Stresemann, attained a new 
prestige in European councils comparable 
in some ways to that of the pre-wai 
Empire. Her relations with France are 
better than ever before; and with all of her 
other neighbors except Poland she is on 
friendly terms. 

Internally the year has brought a large 
measure of consolidation to the Republic. 
Much of the credit for this goes to Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg. When he took the 
presidency friends and foes alike believed 
he would play the game of the monarchists. 
But he threw himself into the support of 
the Republic with the same bluff, stern, 
rugged devotion that had characterized 
his service to the Emperor. So great is the 
confidence he has inspired that his fame 
in peace will probably outlive that of his 
military campaigns. 

Under his leadership all but a few ir- 
reconcilables have accepted the Republic 
as inevitable and have turned their at- 
tention to the problems of its organiza- 
tion. On these issues there is much 
divided opinion, and opposing interests 
promise bitter struggles. But they are 
such struggles as are found in all countries 
and no longer involve an attack upon the 
form of the government. 

S. Parker Gilbert’s suggestion that 
“Germany be given a definite task to per- 
form on her own responsibility” gave a 
new impulse to the discussion of the rep- 
arations question. Many Germans found 
in it a new ground for hope that the burden 
might be lessened. Premier Poincaré, 
however, promptly took a stand that 
showed plainly that, if this were to be the 
case, it would be only after a long period 
of education, and that during that period 
it would be greatly to Germany’s advan- 
tage to exert herself to the utmost to com- 
ply with the Dawes schedules. 

One interesting result of Mr. Gilbert’s 
criticisms of the German budgetary 
methods is the consideration of the in- 
ternal organization of the Republic. The 
present organization preserves the old 
state lines that were established under the 
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princes. Germany is thus overburdened 
with local governments, local premiers, 
and local parliaments. Wealthy and ex- 
tensive America can afford forty-eight 
state legislatures, but a concentrated 
Germany, striving to rehabilitate its 
economy, finds it a luxury indeed. 

The passing of the inflation period and 
the stabilization of the currency are 
having a marked effect upon industrial re- 
covery. Prosperity may fairly be called 
general and increasing. There were but 
half as many business failures in 1927 
as in 1913. Wages are higher. Unemploy- 
ment is no longer a serious problem. Pro- 
duction is high in such key industries as 
coal, metal, and textiles. Even the un- 
favorable trade balance can be ascribed to 
the development of German industries 
and the increase in consuming power. 

Rationalization, which to the German 
mind means mechanization, standardiza- 
tion, division of labor, mass production, 
and the application of those efficiency 
systems that have contributed so largely 
to the prosperity of the United States, 
has furnished the basis for an expansion 
of the cartel plan that is counted on to 
restore Germany’s foreign trade position. 

New treaties with France, Switzerland, 
and Jugoslavia, and pending ones with 
Turkey and Japan, promise still further 
advantages. Germany thus faces the 
new year with a record of successful 
achievement behind her and full confidence 
in her ability to meet the future. 


The Dollar— 
In Europe's Kye 


IF THE Pan American Conference in 
Havana has succeeded in promoting better 
feeling among the republics of the New 
World, it has been a great success from the 
American viewpoint. The suspicion and ill 
feeling toward the United States have not 
been entirely of spontaneous origin. Amer- 
ican exporters have in the last decade*made 
such remarkable gains at the expense of 
their European competitors that counter 
attacks became inevitable. The main job 


of the American delegates was to clear the 
atmoc;-.cr2, and dissipate suspicions; 
theirs was a service task, not a selling as- 
signment. Americans have already cap- 
tured the markets; they are now concerned 
mainly with holding them. Business asks 
no positive aid from the government; it 
seeks merely the removal of barriers arising 
from political distrust. 

American concerns, according to recent 
trade figures, are now selling more goods to 
Latin America than the nationals of their 
three chief European competitors—Ger- 
many, England, and France—combined. 
Americans are now marketing almost a 
billion dollars of merchandise a year in 
Latin America, compared with $300,000,- 
ooo before the war. The change raises our 
share in Latin American imports from 25 
per cent. to 373 per cent. Americans are 
now selling more goods than any other 
people in every South American country 
except Paraguay, and in 1913 this was 
true only of Colombia, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru. 

Apart from inter-governmental loans, 
Americans have lent more capital to Latin 
America than to any other part of the 
world, including Europe. American invest- 
ments in twenty-one Latin American coun- 
tries that participated in the conference 
have increased in fifteen vears from $1,248,- 
000,000 to $4,917,000,000, according to a 
recent banking compilation. At the end of 
last October, American private loans to 
Europe reached only $3,500,000,000. 

In spite of the flow of United States 
capital to Latin America in large amounts, 
the American stake in the southern re- 
publics is still less than that of British 
capital. English investments total $6,000,- 
000;000, and other European countries 
have invested.an additonal $1,363,000,000 
in Latin America. In spite of a 50 per cent. 
increase in American investments in 
Mexico since 1912, Mexico has ceased to 
be the principal outlet for American funds. 
Cuba has taken first place, having received 
$1,400,000,000 of American capital, com- 
pared with $1,288,000,000 that has gone 
to Mexico. Chile is third on the list of 
borrowers, having jumped from seventh 
place in the last fifteen years. 
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These trade and loan realities lie behind 
the political discussions, and help to ex- 
plain why cordial relations with Latin 
America are essential to the welfare of 
Americans. The American desire for good 
will, however, is not purely mercenary; it 
sincerely wants to see its neighbors develop 
happily as free peoples. 


Prosperity by Decree 


FOR THE THIRD successive season, 
President Machado of Cuba has restricted 
the size of the Cuban sugar crop. The Ad- 
ministration is seeking to promote prosper- 
ity for the island by preventing an over- 
supply of the commodity from depressing 
the price in world markets. Since Cuba 
produces only one fifth of the world crop, 
she alone could not dominate prices, for 
Cuba’s restrictions have been offset by 
increased plantings elsewhere. Cuba sent 
José Tarafa, head of the Sugar Com- 
mission, on a mission to all the other sugar 
producing territories outside of American 
possessions. He has reported that with one 
exception — Dutch Java — the nations 
agreed not to increase their plantings. If 
they do so, Cuba holds out a reserve supply 
of sugar as a weapon for destroying the 
markets of other nations that fail to keep 
the faith. The conception is one of the 
most far-reaching of all attempts to manip- 
ulate the law of supply and demand. 

As a further refinement of its sugar 
policy, Cuba has introduced another in- 
novation—that of rationing exports. The 
island republic does not wish to dump 
into any specific market more sugar than 
it is likely to want. The bulk of the Cuban 
exports come to the United States, to 
which will be allocated 3,300,000 long tons 
of Cuban sugar, compared with voluntary 
takings of 3,200,000 last year. Accordingly, 
the Cuban officials assert that American 
consumers need fear neither a sugar famine 
nor profiteering prices. More sugar— 
200,000 long tons—will be held in reserve 
in case needed. Cuba itself will consume 
150,000 tons, and 600,000 tons additional 
will be distributed in outside markets. 

Members of the Cuban commission, 
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though regretting depressed prices of re- 
cent years, which they assert have been 
below the cost of production, have pro- 
fessed not to wish the price pendulum to 
swing to the other extreme. Eugenio 
Molinet, veteran sugar planter, speaking 
for the commission, told an American 
journalist that it would consider from 33 
to 33 cts. a pound a good price, and 4 
cts. a top figure. Higher prices, they recog- 
nize, would lead to dissatisfaction among 
customers, and would stimulate competi- 
tive plantings in other places. In ordering 
that the new crop be limited to 4,000,000 
tons—the most drastic curtailment thus 
far—President Machado leaves one third 
of the theoretical capacity of the island 
unused. 

Cuba’s economic troubles, centering 
around sugar, are a legacy of the war, 
when the republic was encouraged to ex- 
pand its sugar-producing and _ refining 
capacity indefinitely. The government 
program, which smacks of the spirit of 
McNary-Haugenism, is an attempt to 
make the post-war readjustment less pain- 
ful, but, in deferring the ruthless elimina- 
tion of the least fit, it tends to make over- 
production a chronic malady and also 
prevents the most efficient factors from 
realizing the full benefits of mass produc- 
tion and distribution. 

The temptation of governments to inter- 
fere with economic law—and to assure 
prosperity by decree—is world-wide. Ar- 
gentina has just put into effect a sugar 
limitation program, and Australia has been 
flirting with the idea. Brazil, in its coffee 
valorization, has long striven to keep the 
price of its principal product high, and 
in the Stevenson Plan Great Britain ap- 
plied similar principles to its rubber-grow- 
ing colonies. 


Wages and Prosperity 


THE INDUSTRIAL renaissance in the 
South has raised difficult problems for 
New England textile-mill owners. In 
general, there has been a drift of the in- 
dustry southward. The advantage of get- 
ting nearer to the source of supply has 
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been a determining factor in the indus- 
trial migration, which has been further 
encouraged by the abundant supply of 
cheap labor in the South and the relative 
freedom from restrictive legislation. 

Massachusetts, with its advances in 
social legislation, feels the competition of 
Southern states. At the last meeting of the 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion at Washington, it was recognized that 
the main problem in that field was to 
equalize conditions in the South. Under the 
new competition, great geographical areas 
compete with one another. 

The recent spell of wage cutting in the 
cotton textile mills in New England rep- 
resented an attempt to meet competitive 
conditions. It was the old-fashioned 
remedy for finding a way out of depression 
—a method somewhat out of tune with the 
new spirit of enlightened employers, who 
perceive that high wages heighten prosper- 
ity by promoting the demand for goods and 
services. It is significant that the industries 
that during the recent period of high wages 
resorted to wage cutting are the least 
prosperous trades—cotton textiles and 
bituminous coal. 

The varying standards in the North and 
South predestined the soft coal strike 
to failure. The attempt of John L. Lewis, 
of the United Mine Workers, to retain the 
high wage levels of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment has resulted in a flow of coal business 
from the unionized states of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana to the non-union fields 
in West Virginia and Kentucky. The phe- 
nomenal rise in traffic of the Norfolk & 
Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
Virginian Railroads in recent years has 
reflected the shift in the bituminous coal 
industry. 

Between the Civil War and the Euro- 
pean War, the South was an industrial 
laggard, but it is now in the midst of a 
rapid industrialization. Its competition 
will be felt to an increasing extent. Some 
of the factors that originally gave the 
North industrial supremacy are no longer 
operative. For example, the cotton textile 
mills were first set up in Fall River and 
New Bedford, instead of in the South, be- 
Cause those Massachusetts seaports had 
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the dampness that was needed. Now, 
artificial humidification makes the South 
equally suitable for the making of cotton 
goods. Thus far, chiefly mills for the mak- 
ing of the coarser fabrics have moved 
to the South. New England still has the 
advantage of a supply of highly skilled 
labor. After the adjustment, New England 
will no doubt continue to flourish, but the 
transitional period will be less painful to 
the North if the South steps in line with a 
program of labor legislation. 


The Danger 
Of Talking War 


WITH REMARKABLE unanimity of 
opinion the nation approved the effort of 
the Administration to arrive at a naval 
limitation agreement with Great Britain 
at Geneva. With an unusual display of 
interest in a somewhat technical matter 
all America followed the course of the 
discussions. With a singular lack of senti- 
mentalism they accepted the contentions 
of our naval experts as to our naval needs. 
With commendable calm they permitted 
the conference to adjourn without an 
agreement, because they believed the 
British Admiralty was not willing to make 
an agreement with us on equal terms. 
Without excitement or jingoism they have 
signified a reluctant approval of the pro- 
posal for a new building program of large 
proportions. 

In all of this the American public has 
shown an appreciation of international 
realities and a clarity of judgment regard- 
ing the new position of the United States 
as a world power and as a force for peace 
that go far to belie the fears of those who 
insist upon their incapacity in world 
affairs. They have not belittled the danger 
of naval expansion on the heels of the 
Geneva failure. They have realized the 
explosive qualities inherent in any attempt 
to equal the British Navy. But they have 
weighed against this the interest of the 
United States and of the world in protect- 
ing neutral commerce against domination 
by the British Fleet in the event of another 
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war. They are convinced that the surest 
way to bring about naval limitation is to 
restore the conditions preceding the Wash- 
ington Conference, when we could make 
as great or greater sacrifices than could 
the other powers concerned. 

This attitude on the part of the Amer- 
ican public testifies to a rapid maturing of 
international judgment that apparently 
has wholly escaped the notice of certain 
Admirals who would undoubtedly charac- 
terize themselves as experts in world 
politics and who have no hesitation in 
setting themselves up as mentors of the 
public where such affairs are concerned. 
Of the wide experience, deep study, and 
technical knowledge of these men we are 
glad to avail ourselves. During the decades 
before 1914, we were inclined to be tolerant 
when they indulged in war-talk on the eve 
of Congressional discussions of the naval 
budget. As a people we then paid little 
attention to international affairs, and a 
little spurring was not a bad thing. 

But that was in a past that has taken 
its place in history. To-day there is less 
need of this kind of prodding. When the 
public has taken the intelligent interest in 
naval affairs that is apparent in the last 
year and has followed the guidance of its 
experts thus far, it appears to be sheer 
impertinence for ebullient Admirals or 
anybody else to threaten us with war—war 
with Great Britain—war in two or three 
years. 

The American people do not want war. 
We are convinced the British people do 
not want war. But the American people 
want a navy capable of protecting our 
rights in the event of another great strug- 
gle. Unless we seriously misjudge them, 
the British people are quite willing that 
we should have such a navy. The Ad- 
ministration has taken the only course left 
open to it to acquire such a navy. There is 
as much readiness in Washington to agree 
on limitation as there was before the 
Geneva meetings. In time London, too, 
will be ready. 

Unless—and here lies the great danger 
—jingoes on both sides of the Atlantic 
manage to spread the idea that the two 
countries are driving toward war with 
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each other. In such an atmosphere the 
clear purpose may be lost sight of and any- 
thing may happen. Both peoples must 
keep their heads. If their Admirals will not 
keep theirs, steps should be taken to reduce 
them to silence. 


What Is a Tainted Ballot? 


“Each House [of Congress] shall be the 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own members. . . .” So reads 
Article I, Section 5, of the Constitution of 
the United States. And in accordance 
with that provision the Senate has refused 
to seat Frank L. Smith, of Illinois, on the 
ground that his credentials are tainted 
with fraud and corruption. 

The Reed Committee found that 
$358,000 had been raised for Smith’s 
primary campaign, $200,000 of it con- 
tributed by officers of public utilities. 
Knowing this, Illinois voters chose Smith 
as their Senator, and the United States 
Senate figuratively tears up their ballots 
and informs them that their wishes have 
no validity. There is no evidence of 
personal corruption on the part of this 
Senator-elect; his managers and perhaps 
he, too, were guilty of indiscretion in 
accepting such large sums from interests 
that have been under fire in the Senate— 
but the Illinois voters cast their ballots 
after these facts had been disclosed and in 
that way expressed their opinion of the 
disclosures. 

In a democracy it is not seemly that 
stupendous sums should be spent in 
primary or even major campaigns. That 
tends to limit the choice to wealthy men or 
those supported by wealthy men. Yet 
Illinois accepted this man and his method 
of campaign and chose him from amongst 
the other contenders. The question of 
corruption, therefore, vanishes and another 
rises: Has the Senate of the United States 
the Constitutional right to thwart or refuse 
the wishes of an electorate? It is the duty 
of Illinois in the family of states to force 
an answer to this question by the method 
of procedure that seems best—and the 
answer should be given by the United 
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States Supreme Court. For it is upon 
precedents like this that democracies are 
destroyed and oligarchies are reared. What 
the Senate this time has done upon sus- 
picion a less scrupulous body of Senators 
may at some future time repeat with less 
laudable motives. 


N ormalcy—at Last 


THE PROBABLE formal return of France 
to the gold standard after the May elec- 
tion will signalize the end of a decade of 
post-war readjustment. The world-wide 
process has almost been completed, and 
it may once more be expected that the 
deviations of prices, foreign exchanges, and 
interest rates from normal will be more 
moderate. Stabilization is the charac- 
teristic feature of the new adjustment. 
The swings of trade have become less pre- 
cipitous and the decisions of business men 
somewhat less speculative. 

Comparatively few financial innovations 
have survived. Nations have sought to free 
themselves from inflationary tendencies by 
a reversion to orthodox monetary stand- 
ards, based on gold. Many acute problems 
remain—such as the final determination 
of German reparation liabilities—but ob- 
servers are leaning increasingly to the 
viewpoint that they can all be worked 
out, and that Old World economic civiliza- 
tion will again flourish. 

At the end of the first decade, America’s 
economic supremacy has been clearly de- 
lineated. Europe, now owing approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 a year on debt serv- 
ice, has not been meeting its obligations 
without the help of additional loans. As 
long as this dependence on American credit 
continues, the American dollar will be the 
principal factor in shaping world financial 
tendencies. Reginald McKenna, formerly 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
present chairman of the Midland Bank, at 
a recent meeting of his directors freely 
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admitted that the purchasing power of the 
American dollar, rather than the status of 
gold, was the principal factor in determin- 
ing world credit conditions and the course 
of world prices. 


Our Next President 


THE RACE for the Presidential nomi- 
nations in both parties has reached a mid- 
dle period on the course, and while the 
leadership of Hoover among the Republi- 
cans seems to be growing rapidly, the early 
boom of Governor Smith is sailing along in 
the midst of a calm that presages a violent 
storm. 

Both are in danger. Mr. Hoover is 
entering the primaries in several of the 
seventeen states where 499 of a total of 
1,089 convention delegates are to be in- 
structed, and ex-Governor Lowden also will 
be a candidate in the primaries. If Lowden 
should assemble a formidable group of del- 
egates in the primary states and elsewhere, 
a deadlock at the convention is possible 
and probable, with the nomination going to 
a third candidate, as in 1920. With the 
large New York delegation uninstructed, 
the leaders opposed to both Hoover and 
Lowden might lead a rush to Hughes, who 
is emerging from the Pan-American Con- 
ference with greater prestige than he has 
ever had before, or to Coolidge, of whose 
passive and silent receptivity there can 
be little doubt. 

Against Smith the hosts are rising. Mc- 
Adoo has fired his shots against him on 
prohibition, and the marshaling of the 
drys goes on. So, too, are the foes of Tam- 
many and Catholicism busy. Coalescence 
of these forces around one aspirant might 
doom the Smith boom even if the con- 
vention at Houston should decide to 
abolish the two-thirds rule. 

Both the vocal and silent political forces 
of a democracy are at work. Lord, give 
us a good President! 














Raiders of the Deep 
The Most Vivid Untold Epic of the War 


“HUNS!’’—we called them, these U-boat captains who slunk through the depths of 
the seas preying upon our commerce and nearly winning the war for their side. They 
knew we hated and reviled them—and more, hunted them down with a great fury— 
and that hatred has thus far prevented them from telling their story of the bitterest 
part of a bitter war. But now it can be told, in a series of articles by Lowell Thomas, 
beginning in the next (April) issue of the WorLD’s Work. Mr. Thomas, who has written 
the stories of two of the greatest adventurers of the war—Lawrence of Arabia and Count 
Luckner, the Sea Devil—calls this tale the greatest piece of war history yet untold. 

These U-boat officers were the corps d’élite of the German Navy. All thought they 
were fighting for the right. Their story begins next month with an eyewitness account 
of the torpedoing of the British cruisers Hogue, Aboukir, and Cressy— one of the greatest 
single feats of the war. Then comes the German eyewitness account of the sinking of 
the Lusitania—one of the most startling incidents of the whole war. And in still other 
installments come stories fully as thrilling—tales of battles under the waves, miraculous 
escapes, brushes with ‘“‘ mystery ships’’—all adventure and not fiction, but stranger than 
fiction—history in its most vivid elements. 











Is Florida Coming Back? 


In Speculation, No; In Substantial Progress, Yes 


M. S. RUKEYSER 


The question that prompts this article has been directed to the Woritp’s Work 
repeatedly—and being curious on the same point we sent Mr. Rukeyser to 
Florida for the answer. He 1s a writer of recognized merit on financial and 
business subjects, and a frequent contributor to these pages. 


WILL FLORIDA come back? Aftera first- 
hand survey of conditions I think the cor- 
rect answer is: “Yes and No.” The re- 
mainder of this article will be devoted to 
an attempt to explain why the reply to 
the opening question must be two-sided. 

There are two Floridas: one is the 
metaphysical Florida, which existed only 
in the minds of realtors, boosters, and 
hopeful speculators; the other is the phys- 
ical Florida, the territory of the real 
world, a three-dimensional phenomenon 
that objective-minded observers can see 
and feel and touch. 

Florida is as much a state of mind as a 


strip of land. Florida is rich in tradition 
and sentiment, and therefore eludes rigor- 
ous analysis in the spirit of pure reason. 
Florida, particularly in recent years, has 
been more lied about—and not exclusively 
by non-residents—has been more misrep- 
resented, and has been more subject to the 
fickleness of human nature than has any 
of the other forty-seven states. 

All of Florida’s earlier allurements and 
assets—some God-given, such as the in- 
comparable sunshine and _ prophylactic 
climate, the fertile soil and the extensive 
sea coast; some man-given, such as the 
extravagant and somewhat premature 
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SKYLINE OF MIAMI FROM THE BISCAYNE BAY CAUSEWAY 
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pavement of highways from the synthetic 
cities in the southeastern part of the state 
far into nowhere, and the beautiful homes 
and unexcelled hotels, and the freedom 
from burdensome taxation—are still to 
be found intact. Over the long pull, the 
collapse of the boom simply means that 
visitors to Florida and new settlers in 
Florida will be able to avail themselves 
of the glorious attributes of the state at a 
far lower overhead cost. 

The present painful economic readjust- 
ment in Florida, which was an inevitable 
consequence of the boom—as this writer 
pointed out at the peak—represents an 
attempt to reappraise and recapitalize 
Florida’s resources. The new Florida, 
which will rest on a sounder foundation, 
will make its bid for tourists and new popu- 
lation on a lower-price basis. Of necessity, 
Florida will step into line with the major 
tendency in American business, and. seek 
quantity sales through reduced prices. 
Florida’s future—and now that the public 
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has ceased to be deluded on the bull side 
of the market it can be told—is suffused 
with rich promise, and the commonwealth 
is going to fulfill its destiny on a mass 
production basis. Obviously, what the 
state needs is fewer press agents and more 
toilers. The new price policy, which, 
though born of necessity, is conceived in 
wisdom, will enormously broaden the ap- 
peal of America’s last “frontier.” A few of 
the resorts appeal only to the wealthy or 
well-to-do, but the Florida of millions of 
undeveloped acres will be built up by the 
strata of our population not in the higher 
levels of the income tax tables. 

In the autumn of 1925, Florida—par- 
ticularly the southern half—was a finan- 
cial fairyland, unrestrained by the rules 
of economics, the dismal science. During 
the boom, Florida was the victim of im- 
ported high pressure salesmen, who tem- 
porarily deserted blue-sky securities for 
damp land; but even the better class na- 
tives, who had moved in perhaps a dec- 
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THE VENETIAN POOL AT CORAL GABLES 
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ade or two before the boom in 
search of an equable climate, 
were more or less smitten by 
the prevailing delusions. 

The deflation, which is still 
under way, has, as the candid 
secretary of one Florida Cham- 
ber of Commerce told me, taught 
Floridians to stop lying to them- 
selves. Argument may have re- 
mained eternally futile, but the 
unloosening of great economic 
forces of a corrective character 
after the boom has begun to 
demonstrate the difference be- 
tween the attainable and the 
unattainable. The only restraint 
on a rebirth of the spirit of 
energetic expansion and de- 
velopment in Florida is the un- 
willingness of some stubborn 
losers to mark off or pay off 
their losses in real estate. The 
last ditchers hope that some 
new miracle will recur to vali- 
date the fantastic prices at the 
peak of the boom, and many of 
these will not yield to the new 
realities until mortgages are 
foreclosed on them. 

Of late, Florida real estate has 
been swiftly passing from weak 
to stronger hands. There have 
been numerous conspicuous 
examples of the taking over of large 
bankrupt developments at low prices 
by men who are willing to hold on for the 
long pull. J. C. Penney and associates re- 
cently bought a substantial interest in the 
City National Bank of Miami; the John 
S. Phipps interests of New York have in- 
dicated a willingness to take over and 
sponsor the Miami Shores development. 
Other large interests are either making 
investments now in Florida or considering 
it. [mention this as an indication that good 
business men do not consider Florida as a 
complete calamity by any means. 

In a majority of instances, the original 
Owner is getting back his property after 
a whole cycle of intermediate inflationary 
buyers have promised extravagantly but 
defaulted on payments. Accordingly, the 
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THE NEW LIONS BRIDGE 


Completed in 1927, connecting St. Augustine with Anastasia 
Island across the Matanzas River, it is typical of the new im- 
provements in Florida. Gandy Bridge, nearly three miles long, 
connecting St. Petersburg and 
highway bridge in the world. Florida is noted for its modern 
highways. 


Tampa Shores, is the longest 


original owner gets his property back, and 
retains the cash of the first payment given 
by the first buyer. Against this cash he 
must compute the expenses of foreclosure, 
if it was necessary to clear the title, the 
loss of use of, and of rent on, his property, 
and in the case of developed real estate 
the expense of restoring the property to 
good condition. 

Of the outsiders, who bought to resell, 
by and large those who were still holding 
on when the boom collapsed two years 
ago have lost their stake. Those who kept 
trading until the final eighth of profit 
could be attained have been punished with 
losses of their original capital and their 
subsequent paper profits. “Binder boys,” 
who dealt only in options and who left 
or were driven out of the state before the 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL PLANT GROWER 


H. W. Johnston has introduced many exotic plants into Florida 
and foresees a great future in the production of fruits and 
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site direction, and, instead of 
being too high for the consum- 
er, are in many instances too 
low to allow a fair margin of 
profit, especially if the store- 
keeper has a lease made at 
peak-boom rentals. Many land- 
lords, with an astute sense of 
business fitness, have voluntarily 
readjusted such leases. As a 
matter of fact, most of the 
spectacularly high leases on 
Flagler Street, Miami, were 
made to boom-time realtors, 
who have long since disappeared. 
Leases that in 1925 were made 
on the basis of a valuation of 
$30,000 a front foot are now 
gladly made ona basis of $6,000. 

The chief barrier to the quick- 
ened legitimate growth and de- 
velopment of basic activities is 
the task of untangling the com- 
plications of the land boom. The 
straightening-out process may 
not be completed for another 
two years. Usually, such a redis- 
tribution of wealth, after a real 
estate spasm, has in the past 
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vegetables that now must be imported. He is now experiment- taken from three to five years. 
ing with the “ice cream vine,” shown on the opposite page. However, a large part of the 


boom had reached its summit, took some 
golden treasure with them. 

Floridians, especially of the northern 
and older part of the state, were somewhat 
wiser and more restrained than outland- 
ers from the North, but even residents of 
the state were seized with temptation to 
overbuy. Many find themselves, like the 
Republic of France, with weak debtors 
and strong creditors. Moreover, while in 
debt, Floridians are living economically; 
accordingly, the merchants complain about 
slack trade. Shops that deal with tourists 
are now paying the piper for the orgy of 
high prices during the boom. Visitors to 
Florida, having heard tales of extravagant 
prices, became forehanded and went long 
on clothing and supplies at home before 
entering the state. But the defensive policy 
was quite unnecessary; cost of living prices 
in the boom area have swung in the oppo- 


adjustment that remains to be 
done is legalistic, and will be handled 
in a routine manner in the courts. Some 
level-headed local observers, including 
Miami bankers who had the supreme wis- 
dom to keep cool during the boom, believe 
that the bottom of the deflation was 
touched last fall; others, who are not 
quite so confident, believe that after the 
temporary stimulus of the current win- 
ter season the worst of the post-boom 
crisis will have been passed by next sum- 
mer. 

There are current signs of a gradual 
restoration of confidence. Local hopeful- 
ness is gradually ascending, and astute 
bargain hunters from afar, who are tradi- 
tionally attracted by bankruptcy prices, 
are beginning to nibble at the choicest 
pieces of real estate in the boom area. 
Accordingly, the real estate market, which 


was stagnant a year ago, following the 
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widespread fears raised by the destructive 
hurricane in Miami in September, 1926, 
after the economic storm earlier in the 
year, has become slightly more active. 
Miami is still of course overwhelmingly 
a buyer’s and a lender’s market—as an 
officer of one of the leading local banks ob- 
served—and, with distressed holdings still 
pressing on the market, the intelligent 
buyer can do very well for himself. 

The astute present buyer is uncon- 
cerned with original costs of construction, 
which were extravagant while the embargo 
was on during the boom, and is totally 
oblivious of peak-boom quotations for the 
property. He will judge a piece of de- 
veloped property by its reproduction cost 
under prevailing conditions, and will ap- 
praise the land partly by what 
he would have to pay some- 
where else for a similar strip 
that would give him compar- 
able satisfactions. In the new 
competition, it is recognized 
that districts compete, and even 
forms of recreation compete 
with one another. To Floridians, 
the advantages of their state 
seem unique, but the outsider, 
in reaching a price basis, may 
consider also the advantages 
and disadvantages of Southern 
California, the Gulf of Mexico 
resorts, and possibly Cuba. 

After reaching a basis, the 
new buyer, having estimated the 
present and prospective normal 
earning power of the property, 
expects a further reduction to 
compensate him for lack of 
marketability in the present dis- 
tressed market and also for the 
high cost of mortgage money. 
(Mortgages, which Miami 
bankers term gilt edged, can be 
bought to yield the investor 
8 per cent.) The individual who 
follows such a formula, and but- 
tresses his judgment with the 
advice of an able local banker 
and a capable long-established 
local real estate man, will prob- 
ably make no serious mistake, 


pineapples, strawberries, and ripe bananas. By 
, . . . . bc! 
ston’s neighbors it is known as the “ice cream vine,” 
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especially if he is buying for use, rather 
than for a quick resale. The main snare 
to avoid is giving serious consideration to 
the inflated price at which the property 
sold during the peak. 

The heart of the boom was in the Miami 
region. The belt gradually extended to 
Palm Beach, St. Petersburg, Tampa, and 
the entire southern half of the state, on 
both coasts. Toward the latter phase, it 
included speculation in undeveloped lands 
in west Florida and in the north, but in 
general the older northern half of the state 
was less affected. 

Will the come-back of Florida validate 
the peak prices paid for Florida real es- 
tate in the boom area at the peak? B. B. 
Tatum, whose family is one of the oldest 





“ICE CREAM VINE” 


Monstera deliciosa, a native of Ceylon, introduced into Florida 
from Trinidad, to which it has spread. Lexicons on horticulture 
give the length of the fruit as from 6 to 8 inches, but Mr. 
Johnston is raising fruits 12 to 18 inches long. The fruits are 
mounted on a central inedible core, shaped like a glorified ear 
of corn. Their flavor is delicious, suggesting a combination of 


Mr. John- 
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in the Miami region, and who is pointed 
to as one of the oytstanding realtors, in 
attempting to answer this question for 
me, said candidly: 

“T never expect to see a recurrence of the 
rentals, hotel rates, or real estate quota- 
tions that prevailed at the peak of the 
recent boom. It would be unhealthy if 
these prices came back, but you may be 
sure they won’t. Those who bought real 
estate at or near the peak must be pre- 
pared to take their losses and to charge 
them off. Current prices are capitalizing 
present earnings, which, in my opinion, 
are subnormal. Average rentals occasioned 
by the overbuilt condition in Miami are 
20 per cent. below pre-boom rates, and 
values are also about 20 per cent. below 
pre-boom levels. Accordingly, it has never 
been safer to buy well-selected Miami real 
estate than at the present time. Good 
property can be bought to return from 5 
to 7 per cent. on the investment on the 
basis of current subnormal income, which 
in my opinion will begin to show increases 
after the next twelve months.” 

James H. Gilman, president of the Bank 
of Bay Biscayne, the largest and oldest 
bank in thirty-two-year-old Miami— 
who with Edward Rompf, president of 
the First National Bank, did a fine service 
for the community in refusing to entangle 
bank assets in the boom and who instead 
kept liquid by placing huge proportions of 
bank funds on call in New York and in 
outside high grade commercial paper— 
in answering my question as to whether 
he expected a return to boom prices for 
Miami real estate, said: “No, not for 
many, many years.” 

Asked whether he considered prevailing 
buying prices attractive, Mr. Gilman said: 
“Yes. Of course, no one has ever been 
able always to buy absolutely at the bot- 
tom and sell absolutely at the top. If our 
prices to-day are not absolutely at the 
bottom, they are so near the bottom that 
for all practical purposes they may be 
considered at the bottom. A stranger 
should consult a reliable banker, and 
through him, a reliable real estate man who 
is well posted on values. I have an abiding 
faith in the ultimate future of this section,” 
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Queried as to what the greatest need «/ 
this section is, the banker answered: “ 4 
complete return in full measure of con(i- 
dence in our values among our friends in 
the North, which will be evidenced by 
their willingness to loan money to our 
people and institutions, a recognition on 
the part of all of our people of their losses, 
and a willingness to liquidate their situa- 
tions and no longer to attempt to fool 
themselves. Then give nature a chance to 
take its course and our problems will all 
be solved as time goes on. I believe that 
the business of the merchants in Miami 
will be generally much more profitable in 
1928 than it was in 1927, and a well-run, 
conservative business should not be in the 
red this year.” 

Fred W. Pine, Miami attorney and ex- 
perienced observer of real estate condi- 
tions, said: “We are now in the readjust- 
ment period, and within the next two or 
maybe three years the losers will have had 
to swallow their losses and either start 
over, if they are entirely broke, or move 
to other climes. The real developers and 
the non-speculative portion of the general 
public and those who have foresight and 
are not afraid of hard work will then reap 
the harvest, and if only another land 
boom does not take place at that time, 
there will be no limit to the advancement 
and progressive development of this sec- 
tion of the state. The permanent resident 
here is optimistic and it is only the in- 
coming speculator who thought he would 
get rich overnight at some one else’s ex- 
pense who believes and spreads the propa- 
ganda that Florida is a dead issue.”’ 

I hurled the same question at many other 
reputable Floridians, and noneof them held 
out any hope for the foolish buyer who 
paid top prices. Accordingly, as a generali- 
zation, it seems that the hopeful buyers, 
who validated the supreme extravagance 
of bidding during 1925 and early in 1926, 
must reconcile themselves to take their 
losses. Whether they should pour good 
money after bad depends entirely on 
whether the present and _ prospective 
worth of the property is equal to the new 
money that would be invested. 

The post-boom readjustment involves 
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wholesale clearing up and writing off of 
debts. Of necessity, creditors have been 
lenient. The wiser heads are now carefully 
sifting good accounts receivable from bad, 
and by writing off the bad are ceasing to 
deceive themselves. 

What of the future? All the real advan- 
tages on which avid speculators sought 
so recklessly to capitalize in 1925, still 
abound, and in addition the hundreds of 
millions of outside capital, to much of 
which title has been relinquished, have 
been added as improvements. Accordingly, 
the new pathfinders can pioneer de luxe, 
with magnificent automobile highways 
penetrating the agricultural hinterland, 
and with ultra-modern cities, built for 
the pleasure-loving, hard by. As one 
Northerner visiting in Miami remarked: 
“Tf the people here are starving, they are 
starving in full-dress regalia.” 

Florida’s future lies in three directions: 
in agriculture, in tourist and winter-home 
trade, and in industry. Agriculture is the 
most important of the three for the state 
as a whole, although resorts in southern 
Florida lay great stress on the tourist 
trade, which is a cash crop, free from the 
hazards of ordinary plantings. Industry 
must rest primarily on meeting local 
needs, particularly of the agricultural 
back country, and must be conceived in 
the light of Florida’s special opportunities 
and handicaps in the matter of sources 
of raw materials, skilled labor, railroad 
and water freight rates. 

The real Florida has been steadily mov- 
ing forward in basic production. Only the 
speculative Florida has flopped. Lyman 
Delano, executive vice-president of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, pointed this out tome: 

“Florida’s prosperity depends primarily 
upon its production of citrus fruit and 
vegetables. Therefore, a comparison of the 
actual movement of these commodities 

from Florida via all rail transportation 
lines immediately prior, and subsequent, 
to the speculative period is indicative of 
whether or not this industry has been 

retarded: 
CITRUS FRUIT 


September 1, 1922 to August 31, 1923 


43,404 cars 
September 1, 1923 to August 31, 1924 52,767 “* 
September 1, 1926 to August 31, 1927 43,013 “ 
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“A severe hurricane in September, 1926, 
and freezing temperature in January, 
1927, reduced the volume for that season; 
otherwise the movement would have ex- 
ceeded that for season 1923-24. 

VEGETABLES 
September 1, 1922 to August 31, 1923 33,079 Cars 
September 1, 1923 to August 31, 1924 37,069 “ 
September 1, 1926 to August 31, 1927 38,786 “ 

“The phosphate and lumber industries 
are also important factors in the economic 
life of Florida, and I shall compare the 
port movement (foreign and coastwise) of 
phosphate rock from Florida for the year 
immediately preceding and following the 
speculative period; also figures showing the 
production of lumber in Florida in 1924, 
and the estimated production in 1927, 
not including hardwood, on which no data 
are yet available: 


PEBBLE PHOSPHATE ROCK 


1924 
1927 


1,009,330 tons 

z,713,0ar “™ 

LUMBER 
1,089,4209,000 feet 
I,I50,000,000 “ 


1924 
1927 

“Statistics might be cited as to cigars, 
fish, naval stores, limestone, and numer- 
ous other activities, but those above, rep- 
resenting the principal or key industries, 
should be sufficiently convincing as to the 
fundamental soundness of the state and 
supporting evidence that the inflation 
period in 1925 and early 1926 has not re- 
tarded creative development. 

“There has been during the last two 
years a quickening of interest both in 
agricultural and in manufacturing lines. 
Many experiments are being made, and 
of particular interest is the erection of a 
large sugar mill at Clewiston, in the Ever- 
glades section, and the establishment at 
various points of grapefruit canning plants, 
which industry, beginning in a small way, 
has during the last few years developed 
until now there are seventeen plants oper- 
ating in the state. 

“There will doubtless be a further pe- 
riod of deflation for those who have not 
yet adjusted themselves to the return to 
normal conditions. There has been an over- 
building of hotels and apartment houses, 
and, in some sections, residential construc- 
tion has been in excess of the demand. 
There is still a surplus in some lines of 
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business, particularly those handling build- 
ing materials. It is a tribute to the com- 
mon-sense judgment of the bankers of the 
State of Florida that they maintained an 
even keel during the inflation period and 
are now in position to finance, and are 
financing such legitimate enterprises as 
apply to them.” 

The farm area adjacent to Miami is still 
largely in an experimental stage. Several 
extraordinarily interesting laboratories are 
now at work demonstrating what can and 
what cannot be done. During the boom, 
there was little time or desire for fact- 
finding. Statistics were sensed to be a 
limiting factor, whereas the tongues of 
high pressure salesmen wagged without 
check. It was commonly said that land 
near Miami would yield farmers $1,000 
an acre. In some exceptional circumstan- 
ces, where unusual market factors were 
favorable, such results were attained, but 
to-day sensible local folk are computing 
the probable average earnings at 20 per 
cent. of that figure. Scientific attempts to 
find the exact facts are now being made. 

For example, the Florida Power & Light 
Company, a member of the Electric Bond 
& Share group, which has a large stake in 
Florida, recognizes that the future of 
southwestern Florida lies in encouraging 
dirt farming in the Everglades and to a 
greater extent in the Redlands. Except 
for speculative farming, the Everglades is 
to a large extent an experiment. To deter- 
mine what can be accomplished under good 
management, the company is setting up 
an experimental twenty-acre farm under 
the direction of Frank Sterling, who has 
already demonstrated on his own farm 
since 1924 that successful farming in the 
Everglades is feasible. Mr. Sterling, who 
was formerly a member of the faculty 
of the University of Florida, will keep 
accurate accounting records of his experi- 
ences in truck farming, demonstrating 
what the skillful farmer may expect from 
his operations. He will adapt his methods 
especially to the muck (composed of de- 
composed vegetable matter) soil of the 
Everglades, which has been drained. 

Joe H. Gill, vice-president and general 
manager of the Florida Power & Light 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


Company, an interconnected state-wide 
venture, in discussing the demonstration 
farm, said: 

“Tt is the purpose to show by practicai 
results that a man may move on a rela- 
tively small acreage of Florida land with 
his family and be assured a good living, 
in addition to reasonable profits, through 
year-round activity. While the growing of 
winter truck crops has had an influence 
in demonstrating the productivity of our 
land, it is not the ultimate development 
in farming. We believe that Florida 
needs thousands of permanent resident 
farmers to settle on the thousands of 
acres of fertile land that lie adjacent to the 
east coast of Florida, and that the intelli- 
gent farmer may make a better profit on 
less acreage with less work and in far 
more pleasant surroundings here than he 
can in any other section of the country. 
It is our purpose to show that by intensive 
cultivation the year round, growing a di- 
versity of crops, farming in Florida is a 
stable business that can be successfully 
handled by any man who can successfully 
operate any other sort of business. We be- 
lieve that on account of the all-year situ- 
ation we can also demonstrate how power 
can be used on the farm to increase pro- 
duction and put the farm on a factory 
basis.” 

The sponsors of the demonstration farm 
wish particularly to encourage perma- 
nent farmers, who will make their homes 
on their acreage year in and year out. 
Thus far, most of the Everglades farming 
has been done by speculative operators, 
who hope to combat the winter frost suc- 
cessfully and bring their crops to market 
at the height of the winter, when other 
sections of continental United States are 
not producing. Some of these speculative 
operators have achieved bounteous tem- 
porary successes, but their operations lack 
the stability needed for serious develop- 
ment. 

Another extraordinary operation in the 
Everglades is the large-scale farm west of 
Hialeah, a suburb of Miami, of the Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Company, which origi- 
nally planted sugar cane, but has sup- 
planted its acreage during the last two 
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seasons with truck farming. This is the 
first season for an adequate test of the 
new program. Ernest Graham, a mining 
engineer by profession and the son of a 
Michigan farmer, is directing the enter- 
prise. In the spirit of science Mr. Graham 
is disregarding preconceptions, and seek- 
ing to learn from actual experience the 
possibilities of the muck soil and equable 
climate. He keeps accurate records, and 
has organized the great farm, covering 
1,160 acres, on a factory basis. 

The great hazard is frost, which recurs 
for brief flashes at night at the height of 
winter. If the frost can be successfully 
counteracted, Mr. Graham believes that 
the Everglades can become the 
nation’s hothouse, and send 
fresh potatoes, beans, onions, 
peppers, tomatoes, and other 
vegetables to market when the 
snow is still on the ground in 
the North, giving the growers 
the advantage of scarcity prices. 

Frost cannot be eliminated, 
but Mr. Graham believes that 
it can be offset by an elaborate 
water system, by which water 
is pumped from canals into the 
arable fields on nights when 
frost is expected. With power 
developed locally, Mr. Graham’s 
pumps can drive water into the 
fields at a prodigious speed. The 
water retains its comparatively 
warm temperature for several 
days, and keeps the saturated 
ground warm, pre- 
venting damage to 
the vegetation from 
temporary spells of 
freezing tempera- 
ture. The system is 
feasible and com- 
paratively inexpen- 
sive. The main diffi- 
culty lies in success- 
fully forecasting the 
weather. On the day 
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If this type of farming is to be widely 
attempted in the region, the United 
States Government should install more 
elaborate facilities for weather fore- 
casting on the farm. If he is successful 
in overcoming frost this season, Mr. 
Graham expects to turn out a crop worth 
between $300,000 and $500,000. More than 
that, he is gathering data, which he will 
ultimately make available to small farm- 
ers who acquire near-by land. At present, 
Mr. Graham’s company is frankly experi- 
menting with conditions for which there 
is little past experience. He is dealing with 
a new agricultural frontier. 

In the Redland district, south of Mi- 
ami, agricultural development 
has gone further. At the ap- 
proach of the Redlands, huge 
tracts are devoted to tomato 
raising, producing crops of 
$8,000,000 a year. After the 
collapse of the land boom, the 
hurricane in September, 1926, 
played havoc with the district. 
Then came a rust that des- 
troyed large quantities of to- 
matoes. These practical diffi- 
culties, with which workers 
and producers have had to 
contend, were not fairly as- 
sessed in the price-fixing proc- 
ess during the boom. 

In the Redland farms, the 
soil is red and extremely rocky. 
At first blush, it would seem 
lacking in fertility, but nu- 
merous venturesome folk have 

demonstrated its 
rare qualities for 
growing tropical 
fruits, vegetables, 
and plants. Unlike 
the muck lands of 
the Everglades, 
which are northwest 
of Miami, the Red- 
land district is free 
of the necessity of 





I visited the farm, 
it had been taken 
by surprise by 
frost at daybreak. 


©Publishers’ Photo Service 
A NEW BUILDING IN MIAMI 


The home of The Miami Daily News, owned by 
James M. Cox, of Ohio, ° 


elaborate drainage. 
A man like H. W. 

Johnston, in the 

Redlands, is doing 
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far more for humanity and for the 
district, than are ten thousand boost- 
ers. He is conquering the forces of na- 
ture and, through trial and error, learn- 
ing how to extract a surprising variety of 
vegetation. Mr. Johnston is something of 
a wizard, but he believes that ordinary 
farmers will follow his leadership. He has 
already sold large quantities of mother 
plants to less creative farmers who are 
ready to produce in a routine manner 
plants and fruits that he has demon- 
strated feasible. Mr. Johnston’s hobby is 
in producing alien plants that theoretical 
botanists assert cannot be raised on such 
soil in the Florida climate. Thus he re- 
ports that he has successfully produced 
rubber and coffee plants. 

Mr. Johnston produces an infinite variety 
of tropical plants. He has grown citron 
trees, and believes that if others follow 
him they will be transformed from poor 
men into rich farmers, for citron brings at 
the market place eight times as much as 
does grapefruit, which is a new-fangled 
descendant. He has confidence too in the 
commercial prospects of growing avoca- 
dos, or alligator pears, and of papahas and 
mangos. 

The venerable Mr. Johnston, now sev- 
enty years old, was immune to the temp- 
tation of boom times. He had an offer of 
$10,000 for twenty acres. He refused to 
sell. The ambitious agent tried to con- 
vince him to dispose of his property, say- 
ing that he probably would never again 
receive so high an offer. But Mr. John- 
ston naively asked what he could do with 
the money. The realtor replied: ‘You 
can buy whatever you want with the 
money.” To which Mr. Johnston an- 
swered: “I already have what I want.” 

One of the greatest economic crimes as- 
sociated with the boom was its interfer- 
ence with productive agriculture. Many 
orange and grapefruit groves near the 
capital of land inflation were torn from 
cultivation and subdivided. Experts say 
that the stoppage means a loss of at least 
six years, even if the districts were imme- 
diately replanted. As a result of delays, it 
will probably mean an average loss of 
nearer ten years for the districts affected. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


The hurricane was apparently a greater 
check to agricultural production than the 
land boom. In fundamental agricultural! 
production, Florida has been showing a 
marked forward trend. The demonstration 
of inability permanently to support the 
people of the state by trades in real es- 
tate has driven intelligent folk to think 
along the lines of sound economic devel- 
opment. This new forward movement will 
be accelerated by the large power, rail- 
road, steamship, investment banking, and 
insurance companies that in recent years 
have made large investments in the state. 
In order to validate their present commit- 
ments, they are likely to contribute to 
sound and intelligent development. The 
present signs point in that direction. The 
real Florida—the Florida of fundamental 
production—will not merely come back, 
but will consistently move forward to an- 
nual new high levels. 

Now that the gold rush is over, Miami 
finds itself overbuilt with hotels and 
apartment houses. More than three quar- 
ters of the hotels are in receiver’s hands. 
The high costs, which resulted from pre- 
miums for labor and materials, represent 
a dissipation of capital. The oversupply 
of facilities has of course cut down rates 
and earning power, and will make it diffi- 
cult to realize even the present reproduc- 
tion costs. In from two to-five years, if 
conditions are favorable, the growth of 
the district as a playground for tourists 
and as a winter home for the affluent, 
may again bring demand into balance with 
supply in developed real estate. Mean- 
time, tenants and hotel guests, who were 
shamefully exploited in the boom period, 
are now in the driver’s seats, favored by 
comparatively low rates. 

As for investors in the mortgage bonds 
of boom properties, one of those best 
versed in the Miami hotel situation- said: 
“With the depressed condition of the real 
estate market at the present time and the 
large surplus of hotels and apartment 
houses, it is an ackowledged fact that any 
hotel sold under foreclosure proceedings 
during the next few months will bring 
less than 50 per cent. of the cost of the 
property under normal conditions. As most 
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of the hotels in difficulties at this time were 
constructed or acquired under abnormal 
conditions, when labor, materials, and 
land were at peak prices, it may be safely 
assumed that the outstanding first mort- 
gage bonds represent the total fair market 
value under normal conditions. 

“Under these conditions, if a hotel is 
sold on the present market, the sale price 
will be considerably less than the bonds 
outstanding against it; and after deduct- 
ing court costs, receiver’s compensation, 
and prior liens (such as receiver’s certifi- 
cates issued for operating expenses during 
the receivership), the bondholders must 
accept a loss of from 333 to 66% per cent. 
on their investment.” 

This observer advises postponement of 
sale and refinancing of the property by 
the bondholders. Thus, without the inter- 
ference of legislatures or sheriffs, economic 
forces correct inequities and punish the 
imprudent. 

At a price, Florida will remain attrac- 
tive to increasing numbers of residents in 
colder climates who wish to escape the 
winters. At boom quotations, however, 
Florida competed with the Italian and 
French Rivieras, Southern California, the 
Gulf resorts, and the West Indies. 

What of the boom cities, the creations 
of realtors during the time of inflation— 
places like Coral Gables, Hollywood, and 
Boca Raton, municipalities that were 
made to order? The strongest of these are 
surviving, but at present are floundering 
under the stress of financial burdens. They 
contain ghosts in the form of uncompleted 
structures that are monuments to the 
earlier economic folly. 

Formerly, cities developed as focal 
points for agricultural regions, or as trad- 
ing posts, or shipping centers. These syn- 
thetic cities in Florida, however, were cut 
to patterns. They sprang out of the imagi- 
nation of their projectors. The beautiful 
Coral Gables, which hopes to be Miami’s 
chief residential suburb, rests on former 
grapefruit groves. Ordinary cities are 
somewhat misshapen and illogical, because 
their founders failed to visualize the nature 
of their future growth. But the synthetic 
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cities are different. City planning preceded 
the creation of the cities. Everything is in 
order. Beauty has been carefully planned, 
and executed. But the synthetic cities, for 
all their charm, lack something of reality, 
Boca Raton, which is a deserted section, 
is at present little more than a memory, 
although new interests expect ultimately 
to resuscitate it. Coral Gables and. Holly- 
wood are still functioning, though at a 
slackened pace. Of the southeastern Flor- 
ida developments, Miami Beach is the 
most imposing, and likely perhaps to be 
the most successful. in its hotels along the 
beach front, it has the plant for being 
America’s leading winter playground. 

The Miami-Palm Beach territory, de- 
pending primarily on the tourist trade, 
is not at present self-supporting. Leaders 
on the east coast are planning to supple- 
ment tourist and winter residential pat- 
ronage with local industries and a more 
intensive cultivation of the vast unde- 
veloped agricultural backlands. More- 
over, the recent deepening of the channel 
at Miami has stirred dreams of becoming 
a great seaport—especially for the grow- 
ing Latin American trade, on the theory 
that Miami is nearer to South America 
than is any of the other Atlantic ports. 
Thus, under the stress of reaction, the real 
builders of Florida are undertaking in 
the real spirit of enterprise to carry out 
the vagaries that the speculators discounted 
but failed even to try to accomplish. 

The west coast, of which Tampa is the 
commercial center, was a shade less af- 
fected by the boom. Moreover, it regards 
itself as self-supporting territory, having 
progressed considerably beyond the east 
coast in developing agriculture and indus- 
try based on local needs. North and west 
Florida were still less affected by the real 
estate vacillations. 

Florida banks, with their assets more 
liquid than those of financial institutions 
in other states, are in a position to finance 
legitimate economic undertakings. Their 
present huge cash accumulations reflect 
a spirit of hesitation and caution on the 
part of local financiers, following the earlier 
economic storms. 
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WHEN the submarine S-4 sank off Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts, in December, 
the nation shuddered at the ghastly fate of 
her crew, trapped in their cold steel cell 
a hundred feet below the surface. But their 
end, however tragic, was calm compared 
to that faced by the divers who tried to 
rescue them and then kept on with the 
task of salvage. Death in a variety of forms 
inconceivably horrible and painful lurked 
everywhere for the men who let themselves 
be buried alive in 200 lbs. of diving gear 
and sent into the freezing depths that 
clutched the submarine. 

Hers was a muddy grave. Half of her 
was submerged in black mud soon after 
she struck the bottom. It was as cold 


as cracked ice. Time and again the men 
tunneling under her keel to make room for 
the big chains required to fasten her to the 
pontoons, felt a whole landslide of earth 
tumbling about them, piling up above and 
packing them in, sometimes under twenty 
or thirty feet of mud with the weight of 
a hundred feet of water on top of that. 
Eiben and Smith were tunneling toward 
the keel from opposite sides on the S-4. 
Smith had worked his way deep with his 
fire-hose, easing his body in feet first for 
nearly thirty feet, like a human mole. He 
fitted that hole snugly. Then the hole filled 
up, caved in. Smith might have become 
excited; his arms were wedged so tightly 
that he could not use his hose. He might 
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THE “FALCON” ABOVE THE “‘s-4” 
A diver is being lowered to the surface of the water by means of the “stage.” There he will slip down the 


8-inch descending line. The recompression tank, at the right, is constantly guarded 


by an attendant 


who watches the patients through the portholes in the side. The two slender tanks are air reservoirs. 


have struggled and worn himself out, to 
death. Young divers have been known to 
do that. But Smith kept his head. He tele- 
phoned; and his voice went up the wire 
leading through the heart of his life-line 
to the sailor always ready at the other end. 

“Caught! Cave-in! Dig me out!” Smith 
spoke plainly. 

The officer in charge jumped to the 
phone. 

“All right, Smith!” 

Then to Eiben’s phone: “Joe, go over 
and dig Smith out!” 

Eiben eased himself out of his tunnel, 
felt for his guide rope, which hung down 
from the deck of the S-4, pulled himself 
up, crossed the deck and let himself down 


on Smith’s side, until he sank to his waist 
in the mud. Then he turned on his hose. 
The muck flew. For thirty minutes the 
débris flew back, covering Eiben as he bur- 
rowed in on the trail of Smith’s life-line 
and air hose. He got him and together they 
dug themselves out. But they had then 
been under long enough, with the water at 
freezing, so they came out and another 
pair went down and finished the tunnel. 
There was oil inside the wreck. Oil, water, 
and mud combined to blot out the rays of 
the thousand-watt electric torches carried 
by the divers who went down day or night, 
whenever the weather gave them a chance. 
So they labored in darkness, used all kinds 
of tools—electric drills, big wrenches, and 
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DRESSING TOM CAMPBELL 


One of the ablest civilian divers, with twenty-two years of 
experience. Campbell recovered the bodies from the interior 


of the S-4. 


saws—saved each other’s lives, and man- 
aged to elude the tentacles of disaster en- 
countered at every turn. 

Sometimes they came up frozen stiff 
and their gear had to be hacked off in icy 
chunks. Again, perspiring like a fighter in 
the ring, one would come out exhausted, 
whipped by a death struggle below. 

The greatest aggregation of diving and 
salvage talent ever assembled could have 
been found aboard the S. S. Falcon and 
auxiliary craft moored over the S-4 three 
miles out of Provincetown. Approximately 
sixty divers responded to the Navy’s call. 
Most of them came from the Navy itself. 
Others volunteered from the Naval Re- 
serve. Still others came out of civilian life. 
Some displayed more courage than ex- 
perience. About fifteen of the sixty proved 
capable of accomplishing anything on the 
bottom. Yet all were heroes. They knew 
the risks. 


During a century of deep-sea 
diving, the equipment has been 
steadily improved to prevent 
accidents and thereby facilitate 
rescue and salvage work. Yet 
the Navy alone loses three or 
four divers every year. Of som 
4,000 persons in the United 
States who have learned to dive, 
hundreds have been so crippled 
that they can go down no more. 
The Navy has fewer than 70 
first class divers, and there are 
fewer than 40 civilians who can 
be depended upon for the haz- 
ardous work below 40 feet. 

One of the most horrible 
deaths they have to face is 
that of the “squeeze’’—the hor- 
rible body-mangling process that 
occurs when the air pressure 
in their suit and helmet is re- 
leased and the crushing weight 
of tons of water forces the organs 
of the body into the helmet. The 
air valve is provided so that 
the diver can regulate his own 
air and inflate his suit and 
helmet as he descends, injecting 
enough air pressure to match 
and offset that of the water. 
Roughly, for every thirty feet the pressure 
increases about fifteen pounds to the 
square inch, a ton to the square foot. Un- 
less the air equals that of the water 
pressure, the diver will be squeezed to 
death. The pearl divers in Australia have 
a clause in their contracts that if they are 
squeezed to death, they shall be buried in 
their helmets. They do not want to be 
taken out of their helmets with can- 
openers. 

Jim Frazer, of the S-4 crew, is still suffer- 
ing from a squeeze sustained while working 
on the S-51 two years ago. He was on the 
bottom, 150 feet beiow the surface, and 
had just attached a big hook to an 8-inch 
hawser. He signaled for it to be pulled up, 
not knowing that his lines were fouled 
about the hawser. As it ascended it took in 
the slack and pulled Frazer up 80 feet. 
He controlled his air so his suit would not 
burst by the expansion in lighter pressure. 
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Just then his lines slipped off clear of the 
hawser, and Frazer fell to the bottom 
where the heavy pressure squeezed him. 
He fainted. 

“But it was torture before I passed 
out,” said Frazer. “Every part of my body 
seemed to be rushing to my head. I thought 
it would split open; and it might have split 
had not some air in my suit retarded the 
pressure and prevented a full squeeze. 
And they pulled me up at once.” 

A fall that lets a diver down before he 
can regulate his air pressure, a broken air 
hose, a leaky safety valve, or a split suit 
may cause such an accident. Half the 
deaths are caused by the squeeze. And 
until science began to learn how to treat 
caisson disease—“‘the bends’”—hundreds 
of divers were killed or permanently crip- 
pled by the effects of abnormal air pres- 
sure. Now they aresaved by decompression. 

Decompression enters into every phase 
of diving in deep water, in all the rescues 
and most of the accidents. It 
must be understood before one 
can visualize the diver’s life— 
the thrills, the horrors, and the 
chances he takes every minute 
below the surface. There his 
body gradually absorbs the pres- 
sure until it is equalized. When 
he comes out the reduced pres- 
sure causes nitrogen gas bubbles 
to form everywhere in his body, 
in the blood and ali tissues. 
Some are as big as a teacup. 
These bubbles cause the bends 
—agonizing pain, paralysis, 
blindness, heart failure. The only 
way a diver can avoid the 
bends is to reduce the gas 
bubbles to their original form 
in his body. He does this by 
decompression. He stops for 
several minutes at various stages 
while coming up, according to 
the depth, and time on the bot- 
tom, requiring as long to free 
his body of the pressure as to ac- 
quire it. If he remains down an 
hour, he needs another hour to 
come up, and even then he may 
have the bends hours later, 
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A diver in the Canal Zone had been de- 
compressed and was apparently normal. 
That night, while eating with his mates, 
he suddenly stiffened and collapsed. He 
had been choked to death by a gas bubble 
in his throat. Bailey, who was on the S-4 
job, once had a strange ship swing round 
and back in over his lines while he was 
working on the floor of a harbor. His lines 
were caught and he was dragged on the 
bottom, until the tenders, not being able to 
signal him, got word to the vessel and stop- 
ped it, freed his lines and gave him plenty 
of slack. Then Bailey blew himself to the 
surface by inflating his suit, coming up on 
the other side of the ship with the bends. 
He was sick for days. 

Until they had been locked in their suits 
the divers aboard the Falcon were lean. 
Fat men do not dive, because nitrogen 
generates more rapidly in fatty tissues 
and withstands attempts at decompression. 
So thin men make the best divers. 





CARR AND EADIE PREPARE TO DESCEND 
Both have been cited for decorations for their work on the S-4. 
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To avoid keeping them under water so 
long, especially in cold water, and to care 
for them if later they should have the 
bends, a recompression tank is provided. 
There are about thirty such tanks in this 
country. The tank, like a big steam boiler 
laid on its side, contains no water, but 
underwater conditions are simulated by 
means of air pressure. Here the diver is 
treated, usually with half the pressure to 
which he has been accustomed on the 
bottom. If he has an attack of the bends, 
he goes back into the tank. 

After 150 dives had been made from the 
Falcon, three men aboard had been cited 
for extraordinary bravery: Tom Eadie, 
Fred Michels, and Bill Carr. On Sunday 
night, the day after the S-4 was rammed 
and sunk by the destroyer Paulding, a 
freezing wind swept across Cape Cod and 
lashed the water into foam. The Falcon 
commenced straining at her moorings. Her 
decks were sheathed in ice as the waves 
leaped up at the shivering crew, then trying 
to save the prisoners in the submarine. 

Tom Eadie had been down during the 
day and found six men alive in the torpedo 
room. Carr had followed him down, and 
after attaching the descending line to the 
rail of the S-4, had hooked up an air line 
to the ballast tanks in the hope that they 
would blow water and float the sub- 
marine. But the tanks did not clear. Both 
divers had come up half-frozen, for the 
water was within two degrees of freezing. 

The storm gained force and in view of 
the possibility that it might prevent fur- 
ther attempts at diving, the officers in 
charge decided to get air into the torpedo 
room as quickly as possible. By then night 
had fallen. Michels, in charge of the re- 
maining divers, declined to order his com- 
rades down. He went. A week later, after 
he had come out of hospital and was again 
on the Falcon, he explained what happened. 

“The Falcon was yawing about thirty- 
five feet, tossed up and down by the waves. 
My descending line was slack as I reached 
bottom, bent in a long curve and whipping 
back and forth. I landed in the mud in- 
stead of at the end of the line tied to the 
rail of the S-4. My own lines—tlife-line 
and air hose wrapped together to prevent 
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fouling—now snapped up and slapped me 
on the deck of the submarine, close to 
the hole in her side and the wreckage left 
by the Paulding. Next time the Falcon 
yawed my lines pulled me off my feet and 
flattened me on my face and then, becom- 
ing slack again, fell across my back and 
looped in the wreckage. I could not move. 

“The tenders then realized that they 
must continue paying out my lines every 
time that the Falcon yawed, else risk 
having them cut or broken. You cannot 
realize the force set in motion by 100 feet 
of sea; even a wave breaks on shore with 
enough force to smash a house. 

¢ “Soon I was getting thirty or forty feet 
of line laid across my back and looped 
over both sides of the S-4, until I felt like 
a fish under a net. I struggled to clear my- 
self and finish the job: it would take some 
time to attach the air-line, as long as I 
could stay down. And there I was: caught. 

“T felt a chilling trickle of water on one 
of my legs. My suit had been torn on a 
piece of iron and the water was coming in. 
I never thought I could shiver as I did 
then. The air pressure in my helmet, I 
knew, was strong enough to hold out the 
water, which by now was up to my chin. 
I could keep it from the helmet if I held up 
my head. That sapped my strength, for I 
was still flat on deck. I had to give up. I 
phoned for them to send Eadie or Carr. I 
went to sleep.” 

Above, Carr was still in the recompres- 
sion tank. Eadie had come out and turned 
in to sleep off his exhaustion. When they 
no longer got word from Michels they 
knew he was unconscious. Eadie was just 
falling asleep in his cramped quarters. 

“Tom! Tom! Mike is fouled and can’t 
clear himself!” 

Out jumped Eadie. He had three heavy 
suits of blue woolen underwear, especially 
designed for diving in cold water, the kind 
of suit that lends a diver the appearance of 
an acrobat. He put on the three suits 
and his fur-lined slippers; then climbed out 
on the icy deck. The wind howled through 
the rigging so that they had to press their 
mouths against his ear while speaking. 
Michels had been down forty-five minutes, 
close to the limit in that temperature, 
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The “bears”’ 
—helpers 
trained in 
dressing a di- 
ver—eased 
him into his 
one-piece suit 
of rubber and 
cotton. They 
strapped on 
his lead-soled 
shoes, each 
weighting 45 
pounds. They 
slung his belt 
about his 
waist, 90 
pounds of lead 
bars on a wide 
strap. A wool- 
en cap preced- 
ed the ear 
phones, which 
were set in 
place. Then 
they clamped 
on the metal 
breastplate 
tightly about 
the only open 
part of his suit, 
over the shoul- 
ders, using wrenches to lock them to- 
gether and prevent leaking, and finally 
the copper, tin-treated helmet, much 
larger than his head, was screwed down 
onto the breastplate. His air hose was 
screwed on in the rear of the helmet, like- 
wise the life-line. Both were passed forth 
under his armpits and again anchored to 
his breastplate so that he could handle the 
valves that, by letting air both in and out 
of his helmet, assured comfortable breath- 
ing—unless something happened. All this 
required little more than a minute. 

Two taps on his helmet signaled Eadie 
to stand up. A “bear” handed him a bag 
that contained a diver’s lamp, pliers, 
hammer, and a wire cutter. His exhaust 
valve was hissing perfectly. They helped 
him on the stage, not unlike an iron side- 
walk grating. The hoisting engine started 
and he was swung up and over the rail. 





HE TOOK THE CHANCE OF HIS LIFE 


Fred Michels inspecting diving gear on the Falcon shortly be- 
fore he went down to the S-4, where he was trapped. For his 
courageous attempt to save the men of the S-4, he, with Carr, 
have been cited for the Navy Cross. 
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Twenty half- 
frozen faces 
were splashed 
with spray as 
they watched 
him disappear. 
The tenders 
paid out his 
lines quickly, 
for he was slip- 
ping to the 
bottom as fast 
as he could go. 

In forty sec- 
onds his voice 
came through 
the phones. He 
had landed 
on the S-4. 
Through the 
murk cast by 
his lamp he 
made his way. 
Another glow 
near the con- 
ning tower. 


Michel’s lamp 
tangled in his 
lines. Ten feet 
away was Mi- 
chels, sprawled 


face down. 
Eadie felt his way to the starboard side. 
Where the Paulding had gashed a jagged 
hole, the lines were caught and pulled taut. 
Built to stand a dead weight of 5,000 
pounds, they could be severed easily by 
sawing against the sharp metal. Eadie 
went to work. The minutes passed. The 
lines were free. 

He went back to Michels. Shutting off 
his air and exhaust, so he could talk, he 
shouted as he raised him to his feet: “ Here, 
Mike! Mike! Hold the light!” 

The shaking brought Michels partly to 
his senses, and Eadie put the light in his 
hand. But he could not draw in the lines. 
They had fouled on the port side. To reach 
them Eadie had to climb over the wreckage 
and the hole in the hull. There he found 
the lines wedged tightly in one of the 
twisted plates ripped from the Paulding’s 
bow. He could not free them. His suit 
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caught on a jagged edge and soon he, too, 
was shivering in freezing water. 

“Send me a hack-saw!”’ 

Michels had collapsed again. The light 
slipped from his nerveless grasp. Eadie 
propped it against the gun mounting and 
when the saw came down the descending 
line he grabbed it and set to. work. For 
forty minutes he sawed at the piece that 
held the lines, now and then replying to 
questions from above: 

“T’m all right. All right!” 

His exertion kept him relatively warm, 
as warm as one could be up to his neck in 
water at 34°. But Michels 

Again Eadie phones: 

“Pull up on Mike’s lines.” 

They pulled. Eadie saw that their lines 
were fouled in one another’s. 

“Stop pulling! Wait!” 

Tracing his own lines he got them free, 
and reached out for Michels. He was not 
there! 

Something bumped his helmet. His 
hands gripped the other’s shoes. Michels 
was being blown up. As he was unable to 
control his air pressure, his suit and helmet 
were becoming over-inflated. Eadie pulled 
hard and got him down. Again he had to 
separate their lines, for the swirling water 
tangled them when they touched. As he 
finished, he looked for Michels, but he had 
again disappeared. 

“Come up, Tom!” The order reached 
him. He had been down nearly 
two hours. 

“Where’s Mike?” 

“Come up! Come up!” 

That order must be obeyed. 

Eadie, knowing that they were 

thinking of his safety, that he 

had been down too long for one 

who has made a 
prior dive the same 
day, was obdurate. 

““Where’s Mike?”’ 

“Come up!” 

“So I came up to 
the first decompres- 
sion stage,” Eadie 
later explained. 
“But Mike wasn’t 
there.” 


THEIR TOPSIDES GUARDIAN 


C. L. Tibbals, expert of the Naval Experimental 
Diving Station in Washington, has trained the 
majority of naval divers in the last twenty-two 
years, has supervised thousands of divers, and 
never lost a man. 
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As they pulled Eadie out in the pitch 
black winter night, he swung his electric 
lamp over the tossing water. There lay 
Michels, blown to the surface. The leak 
in his suit had kept it from bursting. The 
tenders pulled in the slack. A sailor leaped 
over the rail, grabbed him and got him on 
the stage, by which he was hoisted aboard. 
He was frozen stiff. They carried him into 
the recompression tank as they would a 
board and with heavy knives hacked off 
his icy suit. 

Eadie, too, was about to collapse with 
cold and fatigue; but when he saw Michels 
he waved the others aside. Michels had 
been on the bottom twice as long as he 
should have been, even in warm weather. 
Three hours and twenty minutes under 45 
Ibs. of pressure! Eadie knew Michels would 
have to go back under that pressure and 
none but Eadie could stand it if applied 
quickly. So he nursed Michels until they 
were able to reduce the pressure so that 
others could work over him. 

Eadie, who has been diving for nineteen 
years, told me that he did not think he 
had done so much. 

“Any of the lads here would have done 
as much for me, or you,” said Eadie. 

He had a close call while working on the 
submarine S-5z, which sank off Block 
Island in September, 1925. Sand clogged 
his exhaust valve and he was blown to the 
surface from the 40-foot decompression 

stage. His suit inflated so quickly 
that he could not bend his arm 
to shut off the air. At the top his 
suit exploded, ripped clear around 
the breastplate. By chance the 
breastplate had been pushed up 
under his nose by the pressure. 
This pressed the back of his head 
against his helmet 
and kept him in it 
while the tenders 
pulled him to their 
boat. Had he slipped 
out of his helmet his 
belt and shoes would 
have taken him to 
the bottom at once. 

Most of the veter- 

ans have made thou- 
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LOUGHMAN AND CRILLEY ON THE ‘“‘FALCON” 


While raising the F-4 in Honolulu Harbor thirteen years ago Loughman was trapped by fouled lines 250 
feet below the surface. Crilley (in helmet) got him free after a struggle that lasted for hours. 


sands of dives and have worked on hun- 
dreds of wrecks and other jobs, including 
the submarines sunk in the past. They do 
not like the subs. They are too small, the 
interiors are cramped, and floating débris 
is a constant menace. 

“Tug” Wilson was clearing away loose 
metal inside the S-5r when he slipped 
through a door leading to the battery room, 
without knowing it. Of course, he could 
not see; and he groped about until time to 
come up. As he retraced his steps, using 
his lines as a guide, and carrying the slack 
in his arms like a lariat artist, he bumped 
blindly into the door, set toward him at 
a 45-degree angle. Feeling the space with 
his hands he found that it was barely an 
inch wider than himself and full of junk 
that might catch and hold him fast. He 
was like a rat in a trap. Had he become 
terror-stricken as some young divers do, 
or had he rushed blindly through the door, 
he might have remained there. Instead, 
he sat down to think about it. 

For five minutes he sat and pondered, 
recalling the exact shape of the door and 
its location as he remembered it on the 
submarine they were using as a model. 
Then he turned round, crouched down, 
gathered his slack lines, and backed slowly 
through. He was perspiring profusely when 
he left the water. 


The civilian divers are constantly em- 
ployed, descending at least once a week: 
those in the Navy go down for anything 
lost overboard—a torpedo worth $10,000, 
an anchor worth hundreds, or anything 
else worth the effort. They repair cables, 
piers, breakwaters; clear submerged ledges, 
plant explosives, and repair ships where 
drydock facilities are lacking. And always 
they are at the mercy of the men who have 
charge of their lines and the air supply. 

Tom Campbell, Frank Crilley, Jim 
Ingram, William Wickwire, John Kelly, 
Henry Harris, and Albert Grube were 
among the experts who joined the Falcon 
diving crew during the S-4 operations. 
With Eadie, Carr, Michels, Wilson, Eiben, 
Nicol, Applegate, Baker, Burd, and Mattox 
of the Navy, they went below at every 
call; while some of the old hands no longer 
diving, but experts in the science, stood 
by the rail, or kept watch on the machin- 
ery, hourly preventing accidents that, but 
for their caution, would have been fatal. 

Campbell, after an hour and a half spent 
taking bodies from the S-4, told of his 
nanrowest escape, in a sunken steamer off 
Cape May, New Jersey. He was working 
with the tide running to carry away the 
muck and afford some visibility. He 
climbed down through a hatch, down a 
ladder, walked around the pumps, through 
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another hatch to the engine room, and 
rolled under the engine to close a seacock. 
Meanwhile, his lines were being fouled by 
the tide. A bit of rust choked his exhaust 
valve. Before he could turn off the air he 
was blown up like a bubble, against the 
top of the engine room. He had no phone 
and could not use his lines to signal. He 
dared not release his air for fear of getting 
no more. That in his suit and helmet would 
let him breathe five minutes, if he did not 
struggle too much. He tugged at his lines 
and by inches eased himself out to the 
hatchway, making sure that he had all the 
slack in his arms. 

“Then,” said Campbell, “yellow lights 
began flashing. Church bells rang. War 
broke out all around me, the bombs 
bursting before my face. I said to myself, 
‘Don’t pass out,’ and kept on, dizzy as a 
drunken man. By luck I got out the way 
I came in and freed my lines, pulled a 
quick signal, and fainted.” 

The men on the Falcon were thoroughly 
trained in rescue work; and experiences 
duplicated times without number had 
taught them how to proceed quickly, 
calmly, and effectively. For instance, 
Mattox cut his suit on the S-4 and his 
suit froze at once. When he came up they 
had to cut him out of it. Miller coming out, 
fell off the decompression stage at thirty 
feet. He had inflated his suit to aid in his 
ascent. As he fell headfirst the air pressure 
went to his feet and he porpoised out of the 
water in that dangerous position. I saw 
him come up, heard the scramble of feet 
on the Falcon’s deck, and realized that 
here was danger. 

Miller cut an uncanny figure for an in- 
stant. Then the officer in charge was on 
the phone: 

“Go down, Miller, go back down!” 

Evidently Miller understood, for he 
dropped slowly, having released the air. 
But he could not get back on the stage 
some forty feet under. His diving mate 
was just coming up. The telephone again. 

“Help Miller onto the stage!” 

The other’s voice came up: 

“His lines are fouled under the stage.” 

That rendered Miller helpless. They 
pulled up stage and all, though Miller 
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had not been thoroughly decompresse: 
At the surface, two men jumped in anc 
freed Miller’s lines. The helmeted figure 


raised its arm, a signal that he was al| 


right. So they put him back again for de- 
compression. Quick work on deck had 
saved his life. 

During the war the Navy could not get 
enough divers; so all those with any ex- 
perience whatever were sent below to work. 
This left some of them with inexperienced 
tenders. Kelly was working on a sunken 
German ship in the harbor at Guam. 
The crew working his hand pumps that 
supplied the air were natives from a dis- 
tant isle, half-wild and unreliable. A 
school of big fish swam by close to the boat. 
One of the crew threw a spear into a fish, 
which turned and pulled him overboard. 
At once all hands left the pumps and lines 
and jumped into the water, not to save 
their comrade, but to save the spear. 
Kelly’s face was beginning to turn black 
when the officers reached the pumps and 
got them in motion again. 

At that period the Leviathan was lying 
at her dock in Hoboken, and divers were 
sent down to make repairs along her keel, 
scrape off the barnacles, and seek small 
leaks. A regiment of Negro stevedores in 
uniform had been on the job for weeks 
touching up the Leviathan. For the sake of 
discipline they were made to stand at at- 
tention when the national anthem was 
played within hearing. 

Frenchy Demott was under water. The 
Negroes were holding his lines and working 
his air pumps. A burst of martial music, 
and all the Negroes dropped whatever they 
were doing and stood rigidly at attention; 
so did their officers, until one cast a side- 
wise glance at Demott’s lines, shouted, and 
jumped into action. They pulled the diver 
up unconscious. 

In cold weather the divers often grease 
their hands so they will be less vulnerable. 
On a recent commercial job the boy work- 
ing the pump was also told to keep his eye 
on the hot water in the galley so that it 
would soften a pot of grease. While the 
diver was below the boy remembered the 
water and left the pump. Here was a case 
for the doctors. 
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An Admiral lost a valuable cigarette 
case over the side in San Francisco Harbor. 
Johnny Hicks took his crew out in a small 
boat and went down for it. A ferryboat 
came by, its wash rocked the boat and 
tipped out the air pump. Hicks saw it com- 
ing down alongside of him. Luckily he was 
in only 30 feet of water and was using 
a simple helmet gear, having no need for 
an inflated suit. And unlike some of the 
best divers, he could swim. So he tore off 
his helmet and lunged to the surface, with 
the cigarette case clutched in his hand. 

Sometimes a diver traps himself. Kelly 
started into the escape hatch of the S-5r. 
He had gone through the top hatch, which 
resembles a manhole, and was halfway 
through the other when he stuck. He could 
not go in or get out, and he was down in 
134 feet of water on one of the last dives 
that the cold weather permitted during 
the winter operations. Slowly Kelly la- 
bored. His thick and heavy belt was below 
the rim that held him. He dared not 
take it off, for without his belt a diver is 
helpless. It acts as a stabilizer, and holds 
him in position feet down. For nearly an 
hour he worked in darkness, easing first one 
side of the belt up through the hatch, then 
the other side, until he was free. 

The danger is that a man will rip his 
suit, or cut his air hose and life-line in his 
struggle. The lines are made of rubber and 
canvas, and torn metal, which often takes 
on a razor edge, will slice them through. 
Michels and Kelly were in the bunk room 
of the S-57 at night. Kelly had been clear- 
ing his lines of the débris. Thanks to the 
feeble rays of his powerful light, which 
betrayed objects within a few feet of his 
face, he saw Michels slipping out through 
the hole made by the City of Rome when she 
sank the submarine. He got his lines and 
pulled him up in the nick of time, for the 
tide would have carried him off and cut him 
adrift. 

Another menace is freezing air. If there 
is too much humidity the air will freeze 
in the hose before a diver knows it; and 
the deadly carbon dioxide in the vitiated 
air remaining in his helmet will kill him 
before he can be brought out. Or too long 
on the bottom under pressure will give 
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him oxygen poisoning, which causes pneu- 
monia. A diver working on a wreck off 
the Virginia Capes fouled his lines and 
collapsed from carbon dioxide as another 
went down to save him, 120 feet to the 
bottom. The man who got him out was 
Frank Crilley, of Verona, New Jersey, who, 
before he left the Navy to work for him- 
self as a diver, made history that to-day 
stands with Eadie’s feat—the two most 
heroic episodes in under-water annals. 
With the others he boarded the Falcon and 
worked mightily at raising the S-4, a little 
fellow wearing the smallest suit the Navy 
provides. He became Campbell’s mate, 
and as the latter took the largest suit, they 
were known as “ Mutt and Jeff.” 

When the submarine F-4 sank off Hono- 
lulu in 1915, our only deep-water divers 
included a small group of experimenters 
who for two years had been conducting 
tests at the New York Navy Yard. Among 
them was Crilley and William Loughman. 
The Navy got them and their gear to 
Honolulu within ten days out of New York. 
They dragged for the F-4 and found her a 
mile and a half off-shore between the city 
and Waikiki Beach, in 306 feet of water. 
The greatest depth that anybody had 
descended was 212 feet, which the British 
had achieved in the Scottish Lakes before 
they went to war. Tests had been made 
here in a tank with pressures equal to 
274 feet. The divers went down. They 
found the F-4 and got an 8-inch wire cable 
under her. This, coming back up to the 
surface, formed two descending lines. But 
the world doubted that they had been 
down that far; so Crilley went back and 
returned with the F-4’s whistle. 

Crilley and Loughman went down next 
day to fasten more lines. In less than an 
hour Loughman started up, exhausted. 
He was to stop at the 250 foot mark and 
rest, clinging to the wire cable. He grasped 
it, but the powerful swell, notorious off 
Waikiki, was whipping it back and forth. 
Loughman was thrown off. He inflated his 
suit to help the tenders hold him and again 
tried to cling to the cable. Again it threw 
him off and, swinging, lashed, him again 
and again, paralyzing one side, breaking 
his hip, and rendering him unconscious. 
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When he came to his senses, he was dan- 
gling near the cable, helpless, for his lines 
had fouled about it, snarled with every 
pendulum-like swing. Crilley came up and 
saw him. Loughman, not knowing that he 
was fouled, was trying to signal with his 
lines. They had no phones. Crilley on the 
other descending line was having a difficult 
time to hold on, but he worked nearly 
an hour trying to free Loughman, both of 
them whipped this way and that by the 
force of the water. 

Knowing that they would both collapse 
in another few minutes, Crilley gave the 
signal that he was coming up and wanted 
another rope. Then he deliberately blew 
himself to the surface from the 250 foot 
depth, the most dangerous thing that he 
could do. As he emerged a deckhand in 
his eagerness to hand him the rope fell 
overboard and the rope missed Crilley, 
who had to sink at once to avoid the 
bends. 

Down below he saw that Loughman was 
again conscious and signaled that he was 
going up for a rope. Then he again blew 
himself up, got the rope and sank back 
like a giant fish. He found Loughman 
hanging almost lifeless. With the knife 
that is part of every diver’s equipment, 
Crilley slashed at Loughman’s tangled 
lines, though not until he had turned off 
his air and exhaust. Then he turned him 
adrift at the end of the new rope, jerked a 
signal, and sent Loughman to the surface. 
Crilley again blew himself up, faster than 
they could haul Loughman. 

They had been under water more than 
four hours, an unheard-of occurrence in 
those days. Crilley was rushed into the 
tank, one of the first in this country. 
Recompression in tanks had been practiced 
less than three years. Exhausted as he was, 
Crilley pulled himself together and made 
room for Loughman. Two doctors who 
heroically entered the tank to work over 
the divers were sickened. One of them had 
his ear drums ruptured and was bleeding 
from hemorrhages caused by the change 
in air pressure that Crilley, at the gauge, 
put up to 50 lbs. and then relaxed gradu- 
ally. For two hours Crilley and the doctors 
worked over Loughman. 
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When he stirred Crilley at once cut the 
pressure to nothing flat to save the other’s 
life, sent it up again, then down. Below 
20 lbs. Loughman would shriek like a 
maniac, and indeed he was insane with 
pain. Crilley and the doctors were hysteri- 
cal; Crilley was almost as far gone as 
Loughman, who was receiving injections 
of salt solution to keep him alive. 

But they finally pronounced him safe— 
except for a broken hip, which left him 
permanently disabled, and bronchial pneu- 
monia, which kept him in the hospital for 
months. Out on deck they tried to find 
Crilley to makea hero of him. They searched 
an hour. He was discovered hiding below 
deck back of a dynamo, drinking a cup 
of cold coffee and miserably weak and sick. 
On the Falcon the divers said that two 
men should receive the Congressional 
Medal of Honor— both Eadie and 
Crilley. 

We were standing by the rail of the 
Falcon watching Crilley’s air bubbles when 
Loughman told me the story. Loughman 
is now assistant to C. L. Tibbals at the 
Naval Experimental Diving Station in 
Washington. Loughman always stood by 
the rail when Crilley worked below, at 
intervals snatching the phone from the 
tender and inquiring: 

“Crilley, are you all right?” 

The presence of Mr. Tibbals during the 
salvage operations was sufficient guarantee 
that the divers in his charge would be all 
right. He is probably the greatest author- 
ity. The S-4 marked the fifth submarine 
on which, in addition to fifty-six major 
ships, he has handled divers during salvage 
operations. And no diver has been injured 
with him on the scene. But all those who 
spent weeks aboard the Falcon were heroes, 
for they worked night and day in fright- 
fully cold weather, lived in cramped quar- 
ters, owing to the number of divers aboard, 
and at times nearly froze to death to prove 
that the Navy was not neglectful. 

Theirs is a story of courage and self- 
sacrifice—and literally a tale of a thousand 
escapes from death. Even the living, as 
this narrative shows, have suffered all the 
agonies of death on the wilderness of the 
ocean floors. 
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Commander Ellsberg won the Distinguished Service Medal for his work in 
raising the wrecked S-51 and took an active part in the early steps to rescue the 
living on the S-4. Therefore, he writes with authority on the question of salvaging 
disabled under-sea boats. At Annapolis he won the highest scholastic honors in 


the class of 1914. 


THE LOSS of the S-4 and the lingering 
death of Lieutenant Fitch and his five 
companions trapped in her torpedo room 
have driven home to the country what may 
come in the wake of a submarine disaster. 
The S-4 is merely the latest in a long string 
of submarine disasters both in our own and 
in foreign navies. I still vividly remember 
the day, thirteen years ago, in the mess- 
room of the Texas, when our radio officer 
burst in and announced breathlessly: “The 
Navy has lost its first submarine!” The 
F-4 had just vanished while submerged off 
Honolulu. She was the first, but in her 
wake have gone, among others, R-6, O-5, 
S-5, S-48, S-51, and S-4. In‘ other navies, 
a similar story. 

Submarines are sunk for the same rea- 
sons that trains are wrecked—carelessness, 
defective machinery, and collision. Sub- 
marines are far more dangerous to their 


crews than are ordinary vessels. This re- 
sults from the fact that, to permit sub- 
merged operation, they must be packed 
with special machinery and literally lined 
with pipes and valves. If something goes 
wrong with any of this mass of machinery 
and piping, the boat may never rise again. 

The submarine designer is faced with a 
hard problem. In the given tonnage as- 
signed for the boat, he must include a 
specially strong and reénforced hull to 
withstand crushing when submerged; he 
must provide one kind of engines, Deisels, 
for propulsion on the surface and carry 
the fuel oil for them; he must then provide 
a different type of power, electric motors, 
for underwater propulsion and install 220 
huge storage batteries to supply the cur- 
rent; he must include tanks for filling with 
water for submerging and a heavy bank of 
compressed-air tanks for expelling the 
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water so that the boat can rise; he must 
provide torpedoes, torpedo tubes, and a 
gun so that the vessel may have some value 
as a ship of war; and he must include 
auxiliary tanks, adjusting tanks, trimming 
tanks, bow and stern diving rudders, and 
the most intricate system imaginable of 
water lines, high-pressure air lines, low- 
pressure air lines, oil lines, electric lines, 
and ventilation lines. When all this is in- 
cluded, it is easy to see how the submarine 
can submerge, but it seems amazing that 
she ever comes up again even when every- 
thing is working perfectly. 

After the absolutely necessary items to 
allow the submarine to dive and to attack 
are provided for, the designer has little 
buoyancy left for either the comfort or 
the safety of the crew. In the small weight 
and space remaining, the designer tries to 
strike a balance between safety features 
and the absolutely necessary items to per- 
mit the crew to live and navigate their 
craft. 

As designers included more and more 
machinery to increase the reliability of 
operation, the radius of action, the power 
of attack, and the habitability, the boats 
grew larger and larger. They became less 
likely to sink because of defective design, 
but the very thing that brought this about 
—namely, increase in size—also made it 
more and more difficult to salvage them 
when they did sink. Submarines began to 
venture out of harbor, where they were 
likely to sink in water both deep and ex- 
posed to storms; and they were so heavy 
that bow and stern lifting eyes could no 
longer be properly installed to take the 
weight of the flooded boat in lifting. At 
the same time, the weight became so large 
that even two of the largest floating der- 
ricks available at most ports, such as New 
York, were unable to budge one end of a 
damaged submarine. Such an attempt 
failed on the S-5z. As an added complica- 
tion, the derricks could not safely be taken 
out of harbor to try a lift except on calm 
days, so a large submarine sunk at sea had 
outgrown salvaging methods. 

The French Navy several years ago 
designed a special lifting vessel with twin 
hulls to raise submarines. The design was 
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copied by the Germans, who built the 
Vulcan, a catamaran type of ship with two 
parallel hulls joining into one bow, the 
idea being to lift the damaged submarine 
up between the two hulls by numerous 
lines to be passed under. The Vulcan type, 
while it appealed to the fancy as a fine solu- 
tion, suffered from practical defects that 
prevented complete success. Submarines 
grew to such a size that the Vulcan could 
not handle them, and larger Vulcans from 
both financial and technical standpoints 
were not feasible to construct. They were 
limited, then, to submarines of such size 
as are now obsolete. 

The greatest drawback, however, came 
from the large number of lifting lines that 
were required from the Vulcan to the sub- 
marine to be lifted. In the open sea, with 
motion on the ship, it is a hopeless task to 
get the lines from the surface secured with- 
out getting them snarled and kinked; even 
if this could be accomplished, it is too much 
to expect to keep the load evenly distrib- 
uted while the surface vessel pitches and 
rolls, and heavy strains far beyond normal 
suddenly applied will snap the cables in 
succession. This has happened in numerous 
instances to floating derricks when passing 
swells have rocked them. The Vulcan type, 
therefore, has never worked except in calm 
and sheltered waters, and in such cases, 
harbor derricks are quite as suitable and 
more likely to be at hand. 

Nor has the Vulcan ever raised a flooded 
or nearly flooded submarine of any size. 
Several German boats that had only slight 
amounts of negative buoyancy, with their 
whole crews alive inside but unable to 
make the boats rise, were assisted up by 
lines from the Vulcan under ideal condi- 
tions for salvage, but in similar cases no 
American crew has ever failed to raise one 
or the other end of their boats and escape 
without the help of any Vulcans. In the one 
instance of which I have a record, where a 
German submarine was sufficiently flooded 
to make her an appreciable dead weight, 
the Vulcan failed to justify herself. ‘The 
submarine was sunk in shallow water in 
Kiel Harbor. The Vulcan was closeat hand, 
and the boat was small. The water was 
smooth, diving was continuously possible 
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and easy. Several of the crew, including the 
commander, were still alive in the control 
room. In spite of this ideal situation for 
salvage work and the supposedly large 
number of safety devices in German 
submarine boats, the men were all dead 
long before the Vulcan succeeded in getting 
sufficient lines attached to try a lift. 
Shortly after this occurred, German sub- 
marines outgrew the Vulcan altogether; 
the Germans showed what they really 
thought of the design of such a vessel by 
not repeating the type in a larger ship. 
The British, meanwhile, from 1900 
onward, were losing more submarines 
than any one else. They had the Vulcan 
and its prototypes under their noses, but 
with their usual respect for the practical 
in ship design, they decided to build no 
Vulcans and depended for lifting on sur- 
face pontoons or scows. Some of their 
disabled submarines were recovered, and 
others were lost with their entire crews, 
but on the whole the British record was 
better in rescue and salvage than that of 
their Continental neighbors. The best 
British performance was in the case of the 
K-13, a large boat that went down with a 
flooded engine room, but with the control 
room and the whole forward half of the 
boat dry and light. Here the water was 
but ninety feet deep and remained calm; 
the light bow being up about twenty feet 
off the bottom. In this case, divers were 
able to work continuously, attached a pipe 
to a valve on the hull, and sent down food 
and air. Steel cables were passed under the 
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bow, this being rendered easy since the 
bow was well clear of the ocean floor. 
Meanwhile, all ballast tanks forward were 
blown dry by air supplied from above, and 
surface pontoons lifted the lightened bow 
enough after fifty-seven hours to cut a 
hole in it and release about half the crew 
who were still alive. The bow then slipped 
out of the slings and sank again. 
Carelessness is a major cause of sub- 
marine accidents. It takes practically every 
man in the crew while diving or running 
submerged to operate the intricate ma- 
chinery and valves. The failure of only 
one man to perform his part properly may 
lead to disaster and the deaths of the whole 
crew. In the case of the British K-13 just 
mentioned, which was a steam-driven boat, 
a fireman forgot to close the valve on the 
smokestack when the boat dived. Half the 
crew, including the forgetful fireman, were 
promptly drowned. Carelessness or over- 
sight in handling vents caused the acci- 
dents to the American submarines F-4, 
R-6, S-5, and S-48. The S-5 and S-48 are 
two outstanding instances of how our 
sailors in half-flooded but otherwise un- 
damaged submarines have by their own 
efforts raised one end of their craft above 
the surface to allow their escape. In a 
number of other instances, where the boat 
was disabled but not partly flooded, the 
crews have managed to raise the whole 
boat themselves, and thereby have done 
unaided what the Germans with their 
Vulcan have considered quite a feat. 
Aside from sinkings due to carelessness 
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in submerging, collisions with other vessels 
have been the most frequent cause of dis- 
aster. The O-5 and S-5r were sunk by 
collisions while they were on the surface; 
the British M-r, the Italian Venieros, and 
our own S-4 were sunk while running sub- 
merged. On the surface, a submarine has 
the same rights and must observe the same 
rules as any other vessel; submerged, she 
has no rights at all and it is up to her to 
keep clear of all other vessels. A sub- 
marine submerges for purposes of conceal- 
ment; she is then wholly out of sight or 
shows only the top of her periscope, which 
is intended to be invisible. Consequently, 
it is asking too much in time of peace to 
expect merchant vessels to keep clear of 
ships they cannot see, or whose course and 
speed, if a periscope is sighted, they can- 
not properly judge. 

Safety for submarines when submerged 
depends partly on the carefulness of the 
crew and partly on the instruments pro- 
vided for seeing and listening while below 
the surface. It is an old rule in the sub- 
marine service that a boat should either 
navigate at least sixty feet down, so that 
surface vessels can pass over her safely, 
or else should be at periscope depth, where 
she can look around and observe surface 
craft. Any intermediate depth is danger- 
ous. But even this rule failed in the case of 
the S-4, which had two periscopes showing 
but evidently failed to see the Paulding 





bearing down on he: 
as she planed to the 
surface. 

Our submarines ar 
equipped with listen 
ing devices of various 
types—the S-4 had an 
SC tube mounted over 
the torpedo room for 
this purpose. With 
this or similar arrange- 
ments, it is possible to 
hear the propellers of 
an approaching vessel, 
and every submarine 
below sixty feet and 
until her periscope 
breaks surface is sup- 
posed to listen for 
vessels on the surface before rising high 
enough to endanger herself. It is question- 
able that the SC tube on the S-4 was 
manned during her last trip, as she was 
not below periscope depth and evidently 
relied on her periscopes. 

With fifty or more submarines in com- 
mission, some making long cruises, it is 
impracticable to have tenders waving red 
flags over the ocean to indicate that some- 
where within a few miles there is a sub- 
marine. This practice is just as obsolete 
for modern submarines as would be an 
attempt to enforce now the old law (still 
on the books in some localities) that re- 
quires a man with a red flag to precede any 
engine-propelled vehicle on a highway. 
As a matter of fact, such a tender is more 
a danger to the submarine than a safe- 
guard, as she constitutes a ship that is 
always close around to be dodged. It is 
perhaps forgotten now that the last salvage 
job at Provincetown that the Navy was 
called on to perform occurred in 1910, when 
the submarine Bonita held diving practice 
off Cape Cod, while the U. S. S. Castine 
flew the red flag to warn all ships to keep 
clear. The Bonita rammed the Castine, 
and the unfortunate tender promptly 
sank. Luckily the submarine escaped. 
Since that day submarine captains have 
preferred to dive unattended. 

We can rest assured that in spite 0! 
everything, as long as there are submarines, 
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there will be submar- | 
ine accidents. And if 

this is so, it is neces- 
sary to consider the 
submarines them- 
selves to make it 
possible for the crew 
to save themselves 
and as much of the 
boat as they can from 
flooding in case of an 
accident; then to 
make it possible for 
them to breathe while 
they try to raise the:r 
boat; to include 
means of providing 
air, food, and heat 
from the outside while 
the rescue efforts proceed; to render lifting 
the boat by surface help as quick and sure 
as humanly possible; and lastly, to pro- 
vide a means of escape should lifting be 
impossible. (Such escape is extremely 
hazardous to the crew and should be 
attempted only as a last resort.) 

Most submarines are divided into five 
water-tight compartments—torpedo room, 
battery room, control room, engine room, 
and motor room. Hinged water-tight doors 
with heavy dogs to hold them closed are 
provided in each bulkhead. These doors are 
habitually open for purposes of access and 
communication while submerged. It is of 
the utmost importance that the doors be 
quickly closed in case of trouble, and that 
the bulkheads hold tight against leakage. 
On the majority of our submarines, this 
is not now possible. On the S-51, rammed 
while on the surface, the crew was not able 
to close a single door against the volume 
of water that rushed in through the hole 
in the battery room made by the City of 
Rome’s bow. Every one inside quickly 
drowned. 

On the S-4, the hole made by the Pauld- 
ing was much smaller, the water entered 
the battery room less quickly. The six 
men in the torpedo room managed to close 
the door at the forward end of the battery 
room, while the men in the control room 
succeeded in shutting the after door to the 
same compartment, The damaged com- 
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partment was thus isolated and the re- 
mainder of the ship should have stayed dry 
and in the hands of the crew. Under such 
circumstances, Lieutenant-Commander 
Jones, left in possession of the control 
room, should have been as well off as either 
S-5 or S-48. But he was unable to remain. 
Chlorine gas or water (probably both) 
leaking in through the forward bulkhead, 
which is pierced by numerous cables and 
lines, soon forced the captain and crew to 
leave the control room and take refuge aft, 
where they closed and dogged down tight 
the door leading to the control room. 
Had Lieutenant-Commander Jones been 
able to retain possession of his control 
room, the history of the S-4 would have 
been vastly different. This room is the 
heart of the ship. Here are the connections 
to the compressed air banks with which he 
could have expelled all his fuel oil and all 
the water from his undamaged ballast 
tanks; he could certainly have brought the 
stern of his boat to the surface, if not the 
whole boat; and in any case so lightened up 
the bow that a slight pull from the special 
lifting cable in the Bushnell’s stern would 
have brought up the S-4’s bow. He could 
have fed air gradually from the banks to 
his own men and to the six men forward; 
and finally, had it been necessary, the 
thirty-three men with him could have 
passed up one by one through the escape 
trunk, to be assisted to the surface by 
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divers. All this could have happened had 
the forward bulkhead of this room stayed 
tight against gas and water. It was pos- 
session of the control room that allowed 
the crews of the S-5 and the S-48 to lift 
their boats and save themselves; and it 
was the loss of the control room that meant 
death to the crews of the S-5z and the S-4. 

Consequently, the type of door on a 
submarine bulkhead and the tightness of 
the stuffing boxes around the numerous 
electric cables, pipes, and rods going 
through the bulkheads are of primary im- 
portance. The control room doors, at least, 
should be of the sliding “long-arm type,” 
which require no releasing of catches, and 
which will cut through a heavy stream of 
water and still close. Leakage of chlorine 
gas through supposedly tight bulkheads 
nearly killed the crew of the S-5; fortu- 
nately, they got the stern of their boat up 
before chlorine forced them to abandon 
the control room. The crew of the S-4 were 
apparently not so lucky. 

A trapped submarine crew needs both a 
supply of fresh oxygen and the removal of 
the carbon dioxide from the foul air to live 
very long. Fresh oxygen can be obtained 
either from the compressed air in the ship’s 
banks (provided the crew has access to the 
control room) or from oxygen flasks stored 
in each compartment. The S-4 had one 
such flask in each compartment—with 
the men evenly distributed through the 
boat this should suffice for about seventy- 
two hours. But fresh oxygen is not enough. 
If the quantity of carbon dioxide generated 
by breathing rises to 7 per cent., uncon- 
sciousness and death quickly follow. Con- 
sequently, if nothing is done to remove the 
foul air from the compartment, the results 
are fatal. 

For purification purposes, all submarines 
should (and most of ours during the war 
did) carry a supply of soda lime in each 
compartment. When this is exposed, it 
absorbs the carbon dioxide, and a moderate 
quantity will purify the air for several 
days. The S-4 had no soda lime aboard, 
though it appears that her commanding 
officer had previously asked for it. Soda 
lime in the after compartments might have 
prolonged life till after the divers came on 
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Sunday; forward it might well have pro- 
longed life till the weather moderated and 
diving was again possible on Wednesday. 

All our submarines have what is known 
as the compartment salvage air line; this 
starts from an external valve in the side 
of the conning tower and runs the length 
of the boat, with a branch leading into 
each compartment and discharging into 
it through a non-return valve and a gag 
valve. The intention is that the gag 
valves shall be left open so that, in case of 
accident, air can be supplied from the 
outside. In the flooded compartments, this 
air is supposed to enter and expel the water, 
but, as it is practically certain that the 
damage that caused the flooding will ex- 
tend to the top of the compartment, any 
air entering such a compartment will 
promptly escape and do no good. 

In the compartments where men are 
alive, if the outside air line is connected up, 
the men are supposed to take air when they 
want it and then close the valve in their 
room. However, the non-return valve pre- 
vents bad air from leaving the room, and 
it shortly happens that if the men take air 
this way, they will build up a pressure in 
their room that will soon equal the out- 
side water pressure. The trapped men will 
then be subjected continuously to the 
same pressure as the diver; the latter can 
stand it only a few hours; the submarine 
surviviors will probably not be able to 
stand it that long before they contract 
severe pneumonia from the heavy pressure 
and very quickly die. 

I cannot recollect a case in the history 
of our submarine disasters where the com- 
partment salvage air line has ever been of 
use. On the S-57 it was cut in half by the 
stem of the City of Rome; on the S-4 the 
survivors also reported it flooded on 
Sunday night. The compartment salvage 
air line should be removed immediately 
from all submarines, and replaced by either 
one or two valves attached directly to the 
hull in way of every room on the ship. In 
this way, even with one valve per compart- 
ment, fresh air could be supplied by 4 
hose from the surface, bad air could be 
vented out, and the men in the room 
subjected only to a little above atmos- 
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pheric pressure, under which they could 
survive indefinitely. Hot soup for food 
could be run through the same hose. Such 
an arrangement was urged on the Navy 
Department after the S-5z disaster by at 
least one inventor. It was not then adopt- 
ed, but no more time should now be lost. 

Quick lifting of the boat is the most im- 
portant feature in rescue work. Derricks 
and salvage ships are useless in such cases 
as S-51and.S-4, where rough water and deep 
water prevail. As an instance of this, when 
the S-51 sank off Block Island, the weather 
was good enough for divers to work stead- 
ily for the next five days, passing heavy 
wire slings under the S-5z’s stern, which 
was just clear of the mud. Nevertheless, 
the commercial salvage company that was 
hired at that time, and had its two largest 
derricks at Point Judith, fifteen miles 
away, considered the weather too bad for 
derricks and refused to send the derricks 
out to the wreck until the fifth day, by 
which time it was certain all hands were 
dead. 

Pontoons can be used in any weather 
in which diving is possible. Derricks require 
that the water be smooth, or they will 
probably carry away their booms if they 
do not capsize. Pontoons are the quickest 
and surest method. After the S-5r job, 
we designed a new type of pontoon that 
can be lowered and secured in less than an 
hour. (Most of the Navy pontoons have 
since been converted to this type.) It is 
possible for the Falcon to lower and secure 
a pontoon in less than an hour; six pon- 
toons can be secured in less than twelve 
hours, and are enough to lift half of a 
completely flooded S boat; twelve pon- 
toons can be secured in twenty-four hours 
and will lift the entire boat, even if com- 
pletely flooded. But to do this requires 
twenty experienced divers, a well-drilled 
crew on the Falcon, and a quick means of 
attaching chains. 

In using any external lifting means, at- 
tachments to the submarine are necessary. 
Our boats have none. On the S-51, it was 
necessary to dig tunnels under the boat to 
get the lifting chains under. With the ordi- 
nary means (a fire hose), our first tunnel 
took several weeks to dig, and several 
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divers nearly lost their lives when the 
tunnel caved in on them. We then em- 
ployed an improved nozzle, which allowed 
us to cut tunnels faster; the time was re- 
duced to two days for a moderate length 
tunnel under the S-4. But even with this 
nozzle, tunnelling is still slow and danger- 
ous, and I marvel that men can be found 
who in cold blood will hazard the perils of 
burrowing in the darkness and the cold at 
the bottom of the sea through sand and 
mud beneath a buried submarine. For 
salvage work, this method, while slow and 
dangerous, is at least feasible. For rescue 
work, when the lives of a trapped crew may 
depend on a quick lift, it is ridiculous. 

The strain in lifting on each chain of a 
pontoon is only forty tons. It is easy to 
provide permanent padeyes on the side 
of every submarine, properly spaced to 
take pontoon chains. For an S_ boat 
twelve such padeyes on each side will per- 
mit attaching twelve pontoons in twenty- 
four hours; the weight of all the padeyes 
is less than six tons. The need for tunnel- 
ing is eliminated; the divers can quickly 
shackle the pontoon chains to the sub- 
marine and with a proper salvage crew 
and twenty-four hours of moderate weath- 
er, the boat will be afloat again. But it must 
be remembered that to do this requires 
sufficient divers, a salvage ship well- 
drilled and not too far away, and a set of 
pontoons somewhere in the vicinity. 

Deep-sea diving is vastly different from 
diving in shallow water. Our navy has 
developed the art; practically every deep- 
water diver in this country was trained in 
the Navy or by Navy instructors. Except 
for ex-Navy men, there are probably not 
half a dozen qualified deep-sea- divers in 
this country. But even in the Navy, such 
divers are not so common as they should 
be. For the S-51 job, it took more than a 
week to gather up twelve; meanwhile, we 
could find only four qualified civilians. 
Trained divers in large numbers constitute 
a major safety factor for submarines. A 
salvage ship like the Falcon should always 
carry at least twelve divers in her crew; by 
constant drill both with divers and pon- 
toons, the captain of the Falcon will be 
able to swing into action when a sub- 
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marine sinks, with the speed and precision 
of a battleship going into action against the 
enemy. 

How far the Falcon was from this state 
of readiness can be judged from the fact 
that on the day the S-4 sank, there was 
only one qualified diver attached to her 
crew—Chief Boatswain’s Mate Carr; the 
Falcen had not handled a pontoon since 
the day the S-57 came up a year and a half 
before. The pontoons themselves were 
scattered—six in New York and four in 
Norfolk—not enough in either place to 
raise a submarine. The four in Norfolk 
had not yet been converted to the new 
design and were slow and dangerous to 
handle. For proper preparation, there 
should be a complete set of twelve pon- 
toons in every major district where sub- 
marines operate. Two hundred pontoons, 
more than sixteen complete sets, can be 
built for less than the cost of one moderate- 
sized Vulcan. Tiese sixteen sets, scattered 
over our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, will 
insure that pontoons are close at hand 
wherever submarines operate. 

The Navy has two salvage ships, the 
Falcon and the Widgeon, one in the At- 
lantic and one in the Pacific. These boats, 
converted mine-sweepers, are ideal for the 
purpose, being small enough to handle 
easily and moor quickly in a seaway; they 
can hold position when a larger ship would 
be swept away by the wind, but though 
much crowded, they can carry all necessary 
machinery. Under Lieutenant Hartley, the 
Falcon has done wonders; but really to ful- 
fill her purpose, such a ship must be given 
ample opportunity for drill; in addition, 
there should be at least four such ships 
properly to cover the areas where sub- 
marines work. 

And finally, in case a boat cannot be 
raised, or the crew must be taken out be- 
fore the raising equipment can arrive, the 
last desperate means must be provided to 
allow the crew to escape from the boat as 
it lies at the bottom of the sea. An airlock 
is the answer. This is a small trunk with 
one hatch below opening to the boat, and 
another either at the top or side, opening 


to the sea. The members of the crew enter 
the lock from below, one at a time, and 
close the lower hatch. Then either by com- 
pressed air or by admitting water to the 
lock, they raise the pressure inside till it 
balances the outer sea pressure, when the 
hatch to the sea can be opened. The man 
inside is then supposed to float up with the 
air released from the lock. The other mem- 
bers of the crew inside then close the outer 
door by a wire attached to it, drain out 
the water from the lock, open the lower 
hatch, and the next man enters. 

This is the theory. The practice is far 
different. In deep water the pressure would 
so collapse a man’s lungs that he would 
have no buoyancy and would sink instead 
of rise. In deep water such escape has 
never been effected. In shallow water, it 
might be done. The only instance I know 
of where it was successful, occurred on the 
British K-23, when the captain and first 
officer attempted to escape to give warning 
of the loss of the boat and her condition. 
Here the top of the conning tower was only 
fifty feet below the surface, and the pres- 
sure was not great. One officer rose success- 
fully; the other was killed in the attempt. 

Each submarine has an air lock in the 
conning tower, but it often happens that 
the crew cannot get to that. In addition, 
there should be one at each end of the boat, 
so that a crew forced to get out or die 
from chlorine or because of lack of air to 
last them till divers or rescuers can arrive, 
can at least take this last desperate gamble 
with death. If divers are at hand but can- 
not lift the boat, then the locks can be 
used with comparative safety. In such a 
case, the diver stands outside the lock, 
holding an extra diving helmet heavily 
weighted down and with airhose attached 
and blowing, ready to slip it over the 
head of each man as he comes out, before 
lifting him to the surface. In this way, 
one at a time, divers can rescue the entire 
crew of a submarine, provided the crew 
can get to an airlock. To make this 
possible, all submarines should have at 
least three, one at each end as well as 


the present one in the conning tower. 





Trapped in a Submarine 


A German Officer's Story of a War Experience 


JOHANNES SPIESS 


TRANSLATED BY W. P. BEEHLER,, COMMANDER, U. S. N. (RETIRED) 


Here is the story of a submarine accident comparable in some respects to the S-4 
and other disasters in our navy, and Lieutenant Spiess of the old Imperial Navy 
tells how his submarine was raised by cranes after it had sunk in shallow water 


near a pier. 


I TOOK OVER the command of the U-52, 
in Wilhelmshaven and immediately pro- 
ceeded to Heligoland for fitting out and for 
short training cruises. For this trip we re- 
ceived three different kinds of torpedoes 
but they were all 50 cm. caliber and did 
not necessitate the fitting of sleeves in our 
torpedo tubes. 

The U-52 was one of the most success- 
ful types of submarines, dived quickly, 
had high speed and excellent under-water 
manceuvering qualities. One had to accus- 
tom oneself to these technical innova- 
tions. It was not necessary to turn the 
periscope, and there was a “periscope 
elevator” built in the boat, the command- 
ing officer’s platform being raised and 
lowered electrically as the periscope was 
run out or in. 


We received two 7-meter torpedoes— 


“G-torpedoes””—for the stern tubes. These 
were really too large, as our tubes were 
designed for the 6-meter torpedoes only. 
But we omitted the net-cutting device on 
the heads and for this reason were just 
able to load them. Under these conditions, 
however, the armed torpedo head was only 
a few centimeters removed from the cover 
of the torpedo tube. 

We were originally scheduled to stand 
out through the North Sea, but the English 
had at that time blocked all North Sea 
exits with mines and we were therefore 
forced to put out through the Baltic. 
Temporarily we were to put in to the 
torpedo docks at Wilhemshaven. Entering 
the Jade, we encountered a severe westerly 
Storm and the boat pitched to such an 


extent that we had to be lashed to the 
conning tower fairwaters, and even then the 
heavy seas washing over the boat swept 
us off our feet. 

After a short docking period we passed 
through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal on 
October 27, 1917, eastward bound, arriving 
at Kiel on a Sunday and then continuing 
our cruise to the northward. 

In sight of the patrol vessels on the Belt 
we made a trial dive, in order to adjust 
the trim conditions of the boat in the 
lighter and less salty waters of the Baltic. 
Our new chief engineer, however, made an 
error in calculation of the buoyancy, which 
was dependent on the specific gravity of 
the water, and as a result we sank like a 
rock with greatly excess negative buoyancy 
and down by the stern. 

In such cases I usually made a practice 
of letting the boat go to the bottom in 
order to accustom the personnel to rely 
on their own initiative. But in this case 
some intuition inspired me to order com- 
pressed air on all tanks and to hold the 
boat before it could strike bottom. This 
accidental decision certainly saved our 
lives, as we were to discover later. We 
then went alongside the patrol vessel to 
await the hours of darkness before con- 
tinuing our cruise. It was then discovered 
that one cylinder head of the engine was 
cracked and we had to put in to the Im- 
perial Navy Yard at Kiel to obtain a spare. 

Returning to Kiel at full speed we 
secured that same night alongside the sub- 
marine cruiser U-156, lying near the suspen- 
sion bridge in the dockyard. Early the 











next morning, on October 29th, the U-156 
left the dock and we warped in alongside 
the quay. I ordered the torpedoes over- 
hauled. The stern tube torpedoes remained 
armed, since we were going to put to sea 
immediately after receiving our spare 
parts. Owing to lack of space, the after G/7 
torpedoes had to be broken down in three 
parts to remove them. This procedure was 
not only difficult and time-wasting, but 
was also very dangerous, as the armed 
heads could not be held clear of the tube. 

Shortly before ro o’clock I went through 
the boat and called the chief engineer to 
accompany me on my visit to the Torpedo 
Inspector to report the arrival and de- 
parture of my boat. We had just entered 
the office buildings in the vicinity when 
there sounded the report of a tremendous 
explosion. Most of the glass in the win- 
dows was broken by the concussion, and 
leaning out of one of these windows we were 
able to see a black column of water collaps- 
ing near the suspension bridge. The ac- 
cident appeared to have occurred near 
our boat, and we ran toward the spot. 
All around us various sized pieces of iron 
were dropping from the air and broken 
glass lay all over our path. At first we 
thought the explosion was due to an oxy- 
gen tank, but unfortunately our assumption 
proved wrong. 

When we reached the berth of our boat 
on the quay I saw the upper edge of the 
conning tower of the U-52 just about to 
sink beneath the turbulent waters with 
the hatch open. Near by, a row boat was 
fishing a few of the survivors out of the 
water. I could not wish my most hated 
enemy the emotions that surged through 
me at this tragic sight, and it was some 
time before I could recover either speech 
or movement. What had happened? How 
was this possible? Had an error been made 
for which I was responsible? What were 
the losses? Was my honorable career in 
the submarine service to be ended with 
such a catastrophe? 

Slowly the turbulent waters quieted 
down and only a stream of air bubbles of 
various sizes purled upwards toward the 
surface at the spot where lay one of the 
finest submarines in our navy. In a daze I 
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gave orders that the surviving members 
of the crew be assembled in the sick- 
quarters of the battleship, S. M. S. 
Prinzregent Luitpold, which lay directly 
behind the spot where the accident had 
occurred. Nothing further could be done 
at the place of the catastrophe; the work 
of salvage would have to await the arrival 
of divers and cranes. 

One huge block of steel weighing several 
tons thrown up by the explosion had struck 
the main deck of the Prinzregent Luitpold, 
crushing one of the sailors, while a splinter 
had killed another man on one of the ad- 
jacent submarines. In the sick quarters I 
mustered the crew and looked out for the 
care of the injured. More than half of the 
crew had been saved, while from time to 
time others drifted in who had been oc- 
cupied elsewhere in the yard at the time 
of the accident or had been picked up by 
the other vessels in the vicinity. 

The cause of the accident could not be 
explained, but it was apparent that either 
one or both of the stern tube torpedoes 
had exploded, and this, strange to say, 
without any one working on them. These 
had been completely “regulated” and 
then shoved back into their tubes. The 
men engaged in this work had closed the 
breech of the tube and had gone forward 
over the upper deck to the forward tor- 
pedo compartment to continue their work 
there. In the after torpedo compartment 
only the torpedo-mate and the striker had 
remained—both were missing. From this 
evidence it appeared that no error was 
made in the work of torpedo adjustment. 
More than this I could not determine. 

Meanwhile, energetic salvage measures 
had been started. The first diver to arrive 
at the scene of the accident was the diving 
officer of the submarine inspection force, 
Lieutenant Briautigam. Floating cranes 
and pumping tugs had been ordered. An 
examination of the boat as it lay on the 
bottom showed that the work of raising it 
could not be carried out by the crane ship 
Vulcan as the boat lay too close to the 
quay and the Vulcan could not be brought 
vertically over the submarine. The a‘ 
tempt would have to be made with cranes 
from the dockyards. 


or 






































RAISING THE SUBMARINE 


An imaginative drawing by Oscar Cesare, 
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Rapping on the side of the hull brought 
forth a faint response from the interior of 
the boat in the vicinity of the central sta- 
tion. Men trapped in the boat were still 
living, remarkable as it appeared. Streams 
of air bubbles still continued to rise to the 
surface as the air was gradually being 
forced out of the boat. The trapped men 
must be rescued as soon as possible, as the 
boat was slowly filling with water. 

The direction of the rescue work was 
taken over by the Commander, Third 
Flotilla, Lieutenant-Commander Gayer, 
who happened by chance to be in dock on 
his flag boat. A tremendous crowd of men 
surrounded the place of the accident and it 
commenced to rain. The preparatory work 
consumed hour after hour of precious time. 

Two straps were passed under the hull 
of the boat to raise it and finally the gigan- 
tic floating cranes appeared on the scene. 
Our original plan was to raise the bow 
clear of the water so that the men trapped 
in the hull could escape through the for- 
ward hatch. This scheme was tried at 3:30 
P.M., but the boat slid back in the water as 
the straps slipped along the hull and 
finally caught on the depth rudders. An- 
other hour and a half passed—it was now 
seven hours since the explosion had oc- 
curred and we gave up hope for the men 
inside. They no longer answered the knocks. 
At 5 o’clock we again cautiously lifted the 
bow of the boat and a part of it appeared 
above the surface. The upper end of the 
periscope in central station, which pro- 
jected somewhat above the height of the 
conning tower, came clear of the water. 
But the real difficulties of raising the boat 
were just beginning, as it was now neces- 
sary to keep a portion above the surface 
and the buoyancy of the water was lacking. 
Suddenly a thrill ran through the crowd. 
The central station periscope slowly 
turned and seemed to be regarding us with 
its tragic eye. Some one in the boat was 
still alive. 

We doubled our exertions at this indica- 
tion of a means by which we could com- 
municate with those inside the boat. It 
seemed that our messages rapped out in 
the Morse code could not be read. We 
waved our hands and nodded jn reassur- 
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ance; later we could hold up written 
messages in front of the periscope objec- 
tive. Everything now depended on giving 
these unfortunate men some encourage- 
ment, in order that they might find the 
strength to protect themselves against 
the water pouring in and the gases in the 
boat. The air bubbles continued to rise to 
the surface. 

Slowly the bow of the boat was lifted 
clear of the surface and in turning it was 
caught and held by the anchor chain of 
the Prinzregent Luitpold. Then we had two 
hatches clear, which were opened and the 
forward part of the boat pumped clear of 
water. The boat could not be completely 
cleared, however, and the diving officer, 
after descending again at 7 P. M., reported 
that the bulkhead of the central station 
could not be opened, owing to the danger 
of poisonous gases. Under these conditions 
the air in the central station would escape 
and the compartment fill with water and 
gases. The additional weight of water in 
the boat might also cause it to slip back. 

The men would have to be taken out 
through the conning tower, which had 
filled with water when the hatch had been 
open. Unfortunately, the conning tower 
was still flooded and this meant a further 
delay of hours. We shall now turn to the 
survivors trapped in the boat. I shall fol- 
low the description of the battle helmsman, 
Seaman First Class, Schopka, a man who 
had always shown great determination 
and presence of mind. 

Schopka was engaged in cleaning up the 
commanding officers’ compartment, which 
was directly forward of the central station 
—he was my striker in addition—when 
he was suddenly thrown down on his back. 
When he came to his senses he noticed 
men running past him and remarked a 
strong smell of burning powder. He had 
not heard the explosion. Instinctively he 
sought to get out in the open and jumped 
toward the nearest exit, the so-called 
combustion hatch. In this hatch he found 
the second watch officer and the cook 
wedged together in trying to get through 
at the same time. They were able to free 
themselves, however, and to clear the !:d- 
der, which the next man in line started to 
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climb. Suddenly Schopka received a severe ° 


blow on the head and fell again unconscious 
to the deck. He came to shortly after as a 
stream of ice-cold water was pouring down 
on him through the hatch. The U-52 sank. 
A sailor named Bréhan had been thrown 
back by the closing of the hatch cover as 
the water poured into the boat. In falling 
his heavy seaboots had struck Schopka 
on the head. 

Events then occurred much faster than 
they can be described. Only one way out 
was open to these two men and they 
both jumped into the central station. They 
tried to close the door in the bulkhead as 
_ quickly as possible when a man thrust 
himself in between, also anxious to get in. 
Schopka then first came to the realization 
that this was a life and death matter. Up 
to that time he had been acting without 
thought. They opened the door of the 
bulkhead and yanked in two machinists 
who were standing outside and who, up 
to that time, must have been lying uncon- 
scious somewhere in the boat. The forward 
opening to central was closed but the after 
door was still open. Through the latter 
there was pouring a broad stream of water 
from the after compartments of the boat. 
There were two workmen who had been 
working on the Diesel engines. One of 
these men was already partly inside the 
central station and was jerking on the coat 
of the other, who, panic-stricken, was 
standing outside in bewilderment. 

Schopka wanted to escape through the 
conning tower, which was still dry. But 
at this moment a third yard workman who 
had reached the upper conning tower hatch 
was thrown back down into the central 
station by the stream of water pouring in 
from above. The upper hatch cover (which 
was closed downward by springs) had not 
been secured open and closed automati- 
cally, but water continued to leak through 
into the central station from above. 
Schopka turned back. Meanwhile the two 
engineer petty-officers and the second sea- 
man sought to close the after central sta- 
tion door after pulling into central the 
workman standing outside. This effort did 
not entirely succeed, as the door was held 
open by a compressed air hose that the 


workmen had let down through the con- 
ning tower hatch to the engine room. 
While these three men were feverishly en- 
deavoring to close the door tightly with 
all the strength of their bodies, Schopka 
looked about for some tool to cut the hose. 
Finally he found something and sawed 
away with it until the hose broke and 
the door could be firmly closed. At last! 

But water still continued to pour in 
from above. The compressed air hose could 
not be removed from the upper hatch. 
One man secured a piece of the lighting 
wire to the hatch cover handle and all 
three men pulled on it with their combined 
weights, seeking to jam the hatch tight. 
This effort did not quite succeed. Fortu- 
nately the water pressure above the hatch 
was not very great as the U-52 lay in 
eleven meters (about 36 feet) of water. 

The two engineer petty officers in cen- 
tral then sought to raise the boat by means 
of the compressed air in the hose, but this 
attempt was foredoomed to failure, as the 
diving tanks were empty and closed. The 
mass of water was largely confined to the 
inner hull of the boat itself. As the mixture 
of oil and water in the central station had 
now risen to the height of the men’s 
chests, they tried to clear the compart- 
ment of water by means of the main drain- 
age pump. This attempt was partially 
successful. The water entering the station 
was now only slightly above the floor 
plates. It was a blessing that the electric 
lights continued to burn. By their glow 
eight men could be seen trapped in the 
central station: four petty officers, two 
seamen and two yard workmen. Lying 
on the bottom, the boat was listed about 
20 degrees to starboard. 

Suddenly there was noticed a sharp acid 
smell that made them cough. This came 
from the calcium containers, which were 
used to purify the air and which now lay 
in the water. There was grave danger of 
suffocation and not a moment to lose—the 
workmen cried out in fear. The men im- 
mediately removed the contents of the 
containers and sought to place them above 
the water level to dry out. This was suc- 
cessful and the men could breathe more 
freely. But water still continued to pour 
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into the central station from all possible 
openings. The bulkheads were not water- 
tight, and openings were left around the 
light cables and speaking tubes. The 
speaking tubes were closed and other 
openings packed where possible. Then 
came the idea of admitting compressed 
air into the compartment in order to coun- 
teract the pressure of the water. This ef- 
fected a vast improvement in the condi- 
tions inside the compartment and for a 
time there was quiet. 

The seriously injured machinist mate 
lay on the deck and groaned. This un- 
fortunate man had been blown by the 
explosion all the way from the electric 
motor room to the oil engine room in some 
inexplicable manner, a distance of about 
thirteen meters. He had struck many ob- 
jects and sustained severe internal injuries. 

Gradually, the two machinists and the 
yard workmen lost their nerve and could 
not keep a grip on themselves. The others 
considered what was best to do. First they 
wished to report to the outside and began 
to hammer with a piece of iron on the 
bulkhead in Morse code: 

“ight men are living in central station. 
Central is slowly filling. When will we be 
saved?” 

Nothing could be seen through the peri- 
scope. The hours seemed endless. At 2 
o’clock the electric lights went out, but 
the emergency lamp, which was then turned 
on, burned for six hours longer. Under- 
water sound signals that were being sent 
by other boats in the vicinity were plainly 
heard but could not be read in the excite- 
ment. Every hour the water mounted 
higher and the men sought to drag them- 
selves up as high in the compartment as 
their strength would permit. Conversation 
died out and depression set in. Six fearful 
hours passed in this manner. Suddenly they 
felt a lurch to the boat. The bow was being 
raised and the men, thrown against the 
after bulkhead of the central station, cried 
out in fear as the water poured in on them. 
But the hope of rescue was not realized. 
The U-52 had apparently slid off the 
slings and dropped back. The yard work- 
men, having less stamina, began to com- 
plain again, 


Fortunately, the work of rescue did not 
appear entirely hopeless. From time to 
time, at long intervals, some unseen force 
seemed to jerk at the boat’s hull. Toward 
5 o'clock there was a slight lurch and a 
dancing ray of light blazed out through 
the compartment. All jumped to the peri- 
scope which had apparently just broken 
through the surface of the water. One of 
the machinists had possessed himself of 
the lens and would not let go. In broken 
sentences he recounted to the others what 
was taking place outside. “Two cranes 
have taken hold of the boat . . . there are 
a large number of people on the quay .. . 
a boat is coming close and holding a paper 
in front of the objective . . . can’t read 
what is written on the paper.” 

After a short time he began to turn the 
periscope back and forth as a sign to those 
outside that the men trapped in the hull 
were still alive. Then the others were 
given a chance at the periscope to obtain 
a view of the world outside. This sight 
brought some measure of reassurance to 
these unfortunate men and the hours 
that followed were not so ghastly as 
those they had endured. Toward 7 o’clock 
a dull voice was heard calling through the 
central station bulkhead: “Do not open 
the forward central door—poisonous gases. 
You will be taken out through the conning 
tower hatch.” 

This was the diving officer, who had at 
that time managed to penetrate in the 
interior of the boat almost as far as the 
central station bulkhead. He could not 
quite reach the bulkhead, as this part of 
the boat was still well under water. Aside 
from this, it was very dark and chlorine 
gas prevented breathing. The U-52 had 
to be raised farther, until the upper edge 
of the conning tower hatch cleared the 
surface of the water. In this operation the 
capacity of both cranes was strained to the 
utmost. There was danger of bending and 
breaking. As far as possible, part of the 
boat above the surface was kept clear by 
means of the pumping and fire tugs along- 
side. The cranes were strained to their de- 
signed load limits. An inch at a time the 
conning tower hatch was drawn toward 
the surface. The work of salvage seemed 
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about to succeed when suddenly a halt 
was called: the upper edge of the conning 
tower hatch had just cleared the surface 
of the water when the U-52 failed to rise 
farther, owing to the inclined position of 
the cranes. 

Soaked to the skin by the work in the 
water and the continuous rain, we stood 
in the small boats gathered around the 
conning tower in great indecision, until 
some one had an idea and called for ham- 
mocks. These were quickly disposed about 
the conning tower to form a dam, while a 
suction hose from one of the pumping tugs 
was led into the hatch. When the pumps 
were started the water was drawn out of 
the flooded conning tower. It succeeded. 

As the weight of water was removed 
from the boat it was lifted slowly higher 
until finally the whole conning tower 
hatch had been raised clear of the water 
corresponding to the decrease in weight. 
The conning tower was at last clear and the 
greatest danger overcome. A man crawled 
in to open the conning tower hatch. It 
was first necessary, however, to remove the 
body of the workman who had attempted 
to make his escape through this opening. 

We called out to the trapped men: 
“Conning tower is dry, central station 
hatch open. How are you?” 

With a remarkably clear voice, one man 
answered: “Eight men are still living in 
the central station.” 

We then formed a chain to help the 
survivors out and at 9:20 P. M. the hatch 
was finally opened from below—with a loud 
explosion, owing to the excess air pressure 
—and head after head appeared above 
the conning tower. The unfortunate men 
tumbled up the iron ladder in all haste to 
escape from their living tomb, while be- 
hind them the water poured into the now 
abandoned compartment. Owing to their 
exertions and the change of air pressure, 
the survivors fainted on reaching the deck 
and had to be carried to the sick bay, where 
all recovered with the exception of the 
severely injured man. I myself had reached 


the limit of my endurance. I was worry- 
ing over the cause of the accident. Was 
any blame attached or was this an act of 
sabotage? This could be determined only 
by a closer investigation of the wreck. 

On the next day we were successful in 
getting the U-52 into the floating dry 
dock near by, and after we had performed 
the last rites over the men who had lost 
their lives we began an investigation of 
the causes. The rear end of the after tor- 
pedo tube had been completely shattered 
by the explosion and pieces of the torpedo 
were scattered about everywhere. The 
breech block was closed and locked. A 
torn off human hand was found clutched 
in the death grip about the hand wheel 
controlling the compressed air to the tube. 
The tube had, therefore, just been cleared 
of water by the compressed air. 

After two days of anxious search we 
accidently discovered the safety catch of 
one of the torpedoes. This was not located 
on a section of the boiler container but was 
secured to the buoyancy flask abaft this 
section. That meant that the whole time 
the torpedo had been in the tube it had 
sufficient play to strike the torpedo tube 
cover at any time. On striking this cover it 
was certain to detonate. In this case the 
accident had occurred as the freshly 
greased tube had been blown out with 
compressed air. 

It was fortunate that we had not started 
on cruise. The accident might have oc- 
curred with the boat pitching in the heavy 
seas or at the time the boat fell toward 
the bottom in her trial dive in the Belt. 
If I had not ordered compressed air on the 
diving tanks the U-52 would have blown 
up without a trace. This fault in the tor- 
pedoes was entirely unknown at the front, 
as the fatal change in design had not been 
published and had been made on only a 
few of the torpedoes that were destined 
for the U-30. Therefore, no responsibility 
attached in my case, and I again took 
command of the old U-rg, which I had 
relinquished a few days before. 





Lawrence of Arabia as a Buck Private 


He Hid Under an Alias and Disdained Promotion 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Lawrence was thrown out of the British Air Force by the Secretary of State for 
Air—and here follows the story as told by his friend and adviser, Robert Graves, 
who has used Lawrence’s private papers in preparing this narrative. 


IN AUGUST, 1922, Lawrence, having 
finally renounced the use of that name, 
enlisted in the Royal Air Force. He did all 
the usual duties of a man in the lowest 
grade of the Force and steadfastly refused 
promotion. For six months he raised no 
suspicion at all about his identity. He got 
on well with the men, though he was very 
raw and clumsy at the new life. Un- 
fortunately, an officer recognized him 
and sold the information for £30 to a 
daily paper, with the result that there was 
an unwelcome publicity-stunt made of it 
and the suspicion then arose among the 
men that Lawrence was an Air Force spy! 
The Secretary of State for Air feared that 
questions might be asked in the House of 
Commons as to what he was doing there 
under an assumed name, so he judged it 
necessary to dismiss him in February, 
1923.- This was most disappointing to 
Lawrence, who had got through the first 
hardship and bitterness of his recruit’s 
training, with a stainless character, only 
to be thrown out. 

He had been stationed at Uxbridge, 
where his knowledge of photography seems 
to have put him into a section of photo- 
graphic specialists. He disguised his previ- 
ous history with half-truths, accounting, 
for instance, for his too accurate rifle- 
shooting at the range by saying that he 
had done some big-game shooting (per- 
haps he meant by “big game” some of 
the staff-officers on the train derailed at 
Minifer). He accurately informed the 
recruiting officer that he had previously 
served in no regiment, and so framed his 
explanations that apparently they noted 
down that he was interned by the Turks 


during the greater part of the war. At 
Uxbridge he nearly outdid himself in 
self-effacing efficiency. He was chosen as 
one of the squad to rehearse arms-drill 
for the Cenotaph ceremony at Armistice. 
He was unwilling to take part in it for 
fear of being recognized; fortunately, his 
height saved him. He was rejected for not 
being five-foot-eight. 

I am sure, by the way. that Lawrence 
would not, if he could, “by taking thought 
add a cubit” (even an inch or two) “to 
his stature.” Height is rarely useful to a 
man except in crowds and in games (both 
of which Lawrence avoids) and makes him 
conspicuous. I remember his saying once 
of an official: “Six-foot-three; and yet has 
brains;” being six-foot-two myself I un- 
comfortably wondered at what height 
upward Lawrence regards normal intelli- 
gence as usually ending. 

At Uxbridge, on the first Commanding 
Officer’s hut-inspection, the Wing-Com- 
mander was asking all the recruits personal 
questions. He noticed a few unusual books 
in Lawrence’s locker (where they were quite 
in order) and said: “Do you read that sort 
of thing? What were you in civil life?’’ 

“Nothing special, sir.” 

“What were you doing last?”’ 

“Working in an architect’s office, sir.” 
(This was true enough. Sir Herbert Baker 
had lent a room of his office in Barton 
Street for Lawrence to write “Seven 
Pillars” in.) 

“Why did you join the Air Force?” 

“I think I must have had a mental 
breakdown, sir.” 

“What! What! Sergeant-Major, take 
this man’s name; gross impertinence!”’ 
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The next day Lawrence was “up” and 
was able to explain that the Wing-Com- 
mander had misunderstood him. 

At school in Uxbridge—the Royal Air 
Force makes much of education—the 
master, a civilian, asked the recruits to 
write a confidential 
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stationed near Dorchester. He found life 
rough but made many friends among the 
soldiers and was fortunate to be near Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Hardy, to whom I had 

the satisfaction of introducing him. 
More than once journalists and celebrity 
hunters would 





first essay, for his 
eye alone, giving 
details of previous 
education. As he 
was obviously a 
decent and sincere 
man, Lawrence 
wrote _ truthfully 
that he had got 
scholarships and 
exhibitions from 
the age of thirteen 
onwards, which 
had helped to pay 
school and uni- 
versity bills until he 
had taken honors 
in history and been 
elected to a re- 
search-fellowship 
in political theory; 
that later events 
arising out of the 
war had constrain- 
ed him toenlist, and 
that he found him- 
self over-educated 
for his present part 
in life. The master 
respected the con- 
fidence and instead 
of lessons gave 
Lawrence books to 
read in school 
hours. 

A month after 





break in on Hardy’s 
quiet and meeting 
there a little figure 
in clumsy khaki 
with aquiet, almost 
filial regard for the 
old poet, would not 
give him a second 
glance. Whereas, 
as Mrs. Hardy has 
told me, “They 
would have given 
their ears, almost, 
for a conversation 
with him had they 
known who he 
was.” 

Lawrence was 
never without a 
Brough -Superior 
racing motor- 
bicycle. Each year 
he used to wheedle 
a next year’s model 
from the makers— 
and ride it to death 
—to report on it. 
He nicknamed his 
machines Boaner- 
ges [sons of thun- 
der] and they 
carried him well. 
He had five of 
them in four years 
and rode 100,000 
miles on them, 








being dismissed 
from the Air Force 
he reénlisted, with 
War-Office per- 
mission, in the 
Royal Tank Corps. He had got a qualified 
assurance that if he served without inci- 
dent for a while in the Army, his return to 
the Air Force might be considered. He re- 
mained in it for more than two years, 


THE UNCROWNED KING 


“Scruff order” they call this attire around barracks. 
But this is not Colonel Lawrence, “uncrowned king 
of the Arabs” —it is Aircraftsman Shaw. 


making only two 
insurance claims 
(for superficial 
damage to the ma- 
chine after skids) 
and hurting nobody. The greatest pleasure 
of his recent life has been speed on the 
road. The bicycle would do a hundred 
miles an hour, but he is not, he says, a 
racing man. The first time that he really 
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let Boanerges IIT go, in the early dawn on 
a long stretch of road near Winchester, 
he was curious to see the speed-dial make 
two complete revolutions. It did, and 
broke with a scream, so he flattered him- 
self that he covered an unknown number 
of miles beyond the hundred an hour. But 
this was not his daily practice. 

He wrote to me in a letter: 

“Tt’s usually my satisfaction to purr 
along gently about 60 m.p.h., drinking in 
the air and the general view. I lose detail 
even at such moderate speeds but gain 
comprehension. When I open out a little 
more, as for instance across Salisbury 
Plain at 80 or so, I feel the earth moulding 
herself under me. It is me piling up this 
hill, hollowing this valley, stretching out 
this level place. Almost the earth comes 
alive, heaving and tossing on each side 
like a sea. That’s a thing that the slow 
coach will never feel. It is the reward of 
speed. I could write you pages on the lust- 
fulness of moving swiftly.” 

He had at least one serious conflict with 
authority in the Royal Tank Corps, when 
he was brought up on the charge of in- 
subordination toward a corporal. (Prob- 
ably more. But none of them seem to have 
had unfortunate sequels, for when he left 
the Tank Corps his character-sheet was 
free of major entries.) 

Of this occasion a comrade, Private 
Palmer, writes: 

“The corporal was a Scotsman of the 
old school, an ex-officer, overbearing, with 
a wonderful idea of his own importance. 
T. E. used to rag him unmercifully. The 
corporal had a habit of laying the dust in 
the hut with a bowl of water sprinkled on 
the floor. This performance annoyed T. E. 
and everybody else, so one day T. E. got 
up early and swamped the hut with I for- 
get now how many bowls of water. We all 
paddled. Later a man in the hut received a 
few days ‘Confined to Barracks’ unfairly, 
through the corporal. T. E. simply slung 
the corporal’s suit-case into the sanitary 
bin.” 

Private Palmer has very kindly given 
me further amusing if slight details of 
Lawrence’s life in the Tank Corps: 

“He did the normal work of a private 
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soldier, even to receiving ‘three days con- 
fined to barracks’ for leaving overalls on 
his bed. After ‘passing off the square’ he 
did fatigues. That is how I met him. We 
began talking about Thomas Hardy. I 
was employed in the quartermaster’s 
stores and T. E. joined me there. He did 
his work well; he had to mark recruits’ 
kits with their numbers, fit them with 
clothing, boots, etc. In the afternoons 
sometimes, we used to solve cross-word 
puzzles together. Generally, however, T. E. 
would work on sections of the ‘Seven 
Pillars.’ He did correcting, etc., in the 
Quartermaster’s office, of an evening, and 
sometimes early morning. 

“One day I ‘pulled his leg’ and he beat 
me with a slipper—after a struggle, mind 
you. The Quartermaster walked in and 
wanted to know whether the store was a 
gymnasium. ‘No, sir,’ said T. E., ‘I’m 
sorry; I was only correcting Private 
Palmer with this slipper!’ The Quarter- 
master laughed and said, ‘Carry on!’ 

“When rumors started in the camp as 
to who he was, it was amusing to see the 
troops studying photographs of him in 
the Daily . . . and comparing them with 
the original. ‘It’s not him!’ ‘I bet you 
your bob it is him’—these were the sort 
of remarks that passed between the troops. 
T. E. appeared to be indifferent as to 
what they thought and said: about him. 
This stage of excitement soon passed and 
he was treated as one of ourselves again. 
The tradespeople were more polite to him, 
however. 

“His recreations were gramophone 
music—he loved the Bach concerto for 
two violins in D Minor—and Brough- 
riding. Most Sundays he used to take me, 
pillion, to breakfast at Corfe; order break- 
fast first and look at the castle while it was 
being prepared: he never tired of the 
castle. Sometimes he took me to cathe- 
drals—Salisbury, Winchester, Wells. Of 
course we passed everything we met on the 
road: T. E. couldn’t resist a race. 

“His passing from the Tank Corps made 
a nine-days’ wonder: I was bombarded 
with questions. As the people who knew 
him are scattered now, his name has passed 
into the legend stage. Strangely enough, he 
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is remembered, not for anything he did 
during the war, but for his performances 
on that wonderful motor-cycle.” 

That “T. E. couldn’t resist a race” 
seems to me a misinterpretation of motive. 
He is not of a competitive nature, but dis- 
likes other people’s dust. And he never 
took the machine out on a dry road with- 
out letting it out, all out, at least once 
for every hundred miles that he rode. 

In August, 1925, through the inter- 
cession of a highly placed friend with the 
Prime Minister, he was re-transferred to 
the R. A. F., and in December, 

1926, was sent overseas to the 
Indian frontier, where he now is. 
He wrote to me some months ago: 

“Tf old P—— asks you again 
why I am in the R. A. F., tell him 
that it is simply because I /ike the 
R. A. F. The being cared for, the 
rules of conduct, the im- 
possibility of doing irregular 
things, are easements. The 
companionship of 
‘shop,’ the enforced 
routine of simple 
labor, occasional 
leisures, are 
pleasant. While 
health lasts I'll keep in it. I 
didn’t like the Army much, 
but the R. A. F. is as differ- 
ent from the Army as 
the air is from the 
earth. In the Army the 
person is at a discount: 
the combined move- 
ment, the body of 
men, is the ideal. In 
the R. A. F. there 
are no combined 
movements: its 
drill is a joke 
except 
when a 
chosen 
squad 
is spe- 
cially 
train- 
ed fora 


tattoo at high speed. 


FASTER THAN A CAMEL 
“Aircraftsman Shaw” frequently let his motorcycle out to its extreme speed of 
more than 100 miles an hour. It recalls the days in the Arabian campaign when he 
changed from camels to the Blue Mist, his noted Rolls-Royce, and dashed about 
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or a ceremony. The airman is brought 
up to despise the army. ‘Soldier’ is our 
chief insult and word of derision.” 

I hope that these quotations will not be 
considered tactless; but will take the risk. 
Again he wrote to me in the same strain: 

“You were in the regular infantry, so 
the chances are that you have rather a 
cock-eyed view of the life we lead in the 
R. A. F. Our ideal is the skilled mechanic 
at his bench or machine. Our job is the 
conquest of the air, our element. That’s 
a more than large enough effort to compre- 

hend all our intelligence. We 
grudge every routine duty, such 

as are invented for soldiers to 

keep them out of mischief, and 
perform our parades deliberately 

ill, lest we lose our edges and 
become degraded into parts of 

a machine. In the Army the 

men belong to the ma- 

chine. In the R. A. F. 

the machines, upon 

earth, belong to the 

men; as in the 

air they be- 

long to 

the offi- 

cers. So 

the men have the more of 

them. Drill in the Air 

Force is punitive, in 

the eyes of men and 

officers alike. When- 

ever the public sees 

a detachment of air- 

men on a ‘B-S’ (cere- 

monial) parade, they 

should realize that 

these, their very ex- 

pensive servants, 

are being tempora- 

rily misemployed 

—as if 
Cabinet 
officers 
should 
hump 
coal in 
office- 
hours.” 
hus 
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far from Lawrence; now we shall turn to 
another chronicler. 

Sergeant Pugh has written me a letter 
about Shaw in the R. A. F. at Cranwell, 
in Lincolnshire, which I print as it stands: 


ARRIVAL AT CRANWELL 


“As faras my mind takes me back, it 
was in the first week of September, 1925, 
that he came to the camp, and although 
many had heard of his ‘carryings-on,’ few 
had seen him. He was met with all kinds of 
looks (suspicious): was he finding out 
who’s whoand what’s what of the R.A. F.? 
Is that why he was discharged previously? 
(amazement): we had heard he was a man 
with a terrible scowl of harshness, etc. 
(wrath): he is some ex-service guy pulling 
our legs; and yet! you know his carriage, 
slight, mild, unassuming, why did he set 
the camp alive in excitement just to see 
him? 


FIRST FATIGUE (I was taking names) 


“Perhaps a dozen men were to have a 
‘go’ at cleaning the camp fire-buckets. 
Taking names (you know why) he hap- 
pened to be the first on the roll and, asked 
his name, promptly sprang to attention, 
giving his particulars. The second and 
third names were taken before the S. M. 
snapped at those two for not doing like- 
wise and commented on the fact that S. 
had shown them his military training, by 
saying ‘take an example of Shaw, you are 
letting yourselves down’ and _ possibly 
stronger words were used. (His start at 
once told.) Having occasion to call and 
view the work in progress and between 
you and me to get a good ‘close-up’ of this 
man nobody could weigh up, there he was 
with bathbrick, polishing and rubbing as 
though his life depended on the result 
(eagerness personified) and laughing his 
heart out in some crude joke of his work- 
mate, an aircraftman of, to say the best, 
poor intellect, who stood by while our 
friend grinned and worked. 


S. JOINS UP IN R. A. F. SECOND TIME 


“An amusing item was told of his second 
admission to the R. A. F. All recruits must 
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pass an educational test before admission. 
S. had to do a paper of a visit to some 
place or other and accomplished this with 
such speed, tact, general show of a born 
author, that the Officer i/C. asked him 
why he came to join up and yet could turn 
out his ‘stuff’ with so much apparent ease. 
His reply was ‘Chiefly a mental rest,’ 
which took the wind completely out of the 
officer’s sails, and yet the mask of mildness 
on his face floated him clear of trouble. 
A lot of heart-to-heart talk took place 
about various authors to whom he might 
apply for a job. Finally he was shown a list 
of R. A. F. trades and I swear he would 
tackle the lot in turn and decided to be a 
full-blown aircraft hand, which means 
he does all kinds of fatigues and is treated 
as though he were a mere nothing in uni- 
form. 


“B” FLIGHT, CRANWELL 


“Being posted to ‘B’ Flight and the way 
he behaved during his stay was worth a 
guinea a box. Every conceivable kind of 
job was put before S. as the office ‘boy’ 
of our flight. (I could give you a real good 
list of his duties which he was to do.) He 
had every job well mastered in a week and 
‘taped’ for any clerk who might follow. 
Our Flight Lieutenant took to S. and at 
once realized the asset he must mean to 
the flight. What ‘got him’ was that S. had 
more power for getting things than he had 
himself. (I’m speaking dead honestly 
now.) He did not on any occasion ever let 
any one think that what was given at all 
was given through thoughts of what he 
might do or say. His sheer force of person- 
ality got him, as you may say, undreamed 
of odds and ends necessary for us in our 
work, which seemed unattainable to any 
Sergeant to say the most, and never an air- 
craft hand. To know him was to be drawn 
by his magnetic personality and the 
heavens fell through; that alone is what 
made the airmen scratch their heads and 
think. 


A GRAMOPHONE WAS BOUGHT 


“There is a good story on its own. A 
beautiful machine with records. At first 
we held aloof, wondering what class of 








LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 
As the Prince of Mecca and uncrowned king of the Arabs. 
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music appealed to S.—Mozart, Beethoven, 
Tannhiuser? (excuse my ignorance of the 
classical variety). It left us guessing, but 
we soon woke up to the fact that he pulled 
our legs by ordering some of the most 
awful sounding records possible to get, yet 
his face was a blank. Should we laugh? 
moan? or what? That broke all the ice 
barrier of wondering which had been built 
up between the airmen. 


HE STARTS 


“No clock was ever made to beat S. for 
awakening when he wanted, be it any 
hour. How was it done? Sailors they say 
do manage it, but at regular intervals. 
With S. any time was his time. But always 
before reveille. Baths are his god. He 
bribed the ‘civvie’ stoker to attend to the 
fires for his bathing ‘Saloon’ before the 
others; and to see him enjoy a real Turkish 
variety, gradually cooling to D. cold, was 
to know when a man is happy. Duty com- 
pelled me to have a week of his routine 
before 6 A. M. So this is authentic. Bath 
is S.’s second name. 

“To show there is no ill feeling he starts 
one of the most appalling records on the 
market and to hear the various good- 
humored grumblings of the flight will send 
S. in fits of laughter. ‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers’ was his weak or strong point. 
National Anthem he reserved for medical 
inspection in the huts on Mondays. Rude 
but true. A rather sleepy (at the night time) 
sailor, whom S. loved to tease, was pre- 
sented by him, S., with a most glorious 
hand-knitted pair of pink woollen bed 
socks. He had them specially made in our 
town. 


BROUGHS 


“S. had a Brough-Superior 1926 model. 
You might call that machine his house. To 
see him ride was enough. To see that baby 
on a machine like that at speed made the 
population gasp. Brough junior says that 
he is the opposite number to his ‘bus’ — 
‘Two Superiors.’ An insight concerning 
both is in the following: 

“Out riding one summer evening, he 
came across a smash-up between a car 
(driven by an oldish man) and a pedestrian. 
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When the unconscious pedestrian had 
been safely disposed of—stowed in the 
back of the car for carriage to hospital— 
S. was asked to swing the car for the old 
boy. Nervousness and excitement caused 
the driver to leave the ignition fully ad- 
vanced and on S. swinging, the starting 
handle flew back and broke S.’s right arm. 
Without so much as a sign to show what 
had taken place, S. asked if he would mind 
retarding the offending lever, and swung 
the car with his left hand. After the car 
was at a safe distance, S. got an A. A. 
Scout to ‘kick over’ his Brough, and with 
his right arm dangling and changing gear 
with his foot S. got his bus home and 
parked without a word to a soul of the pain 
he was suffering. Through some unknown 
reason the M. O. was away and it was next 
morning before his arm could be ‘done.’ 
That is a man—S., I mean. 

“S. had intended doing a ‘pull off’ from 
an aéroplane with me and descending by 
parachute. Unfortunately his arm spoiled 
it for the pair of us. Personally I was rely- 
ing on his personality to get permission for 
the ‘drop,’ so you see how every one 
‘fell’ for him through his ways. Have 
served a little while in the R. A. F. but 
never before have I seen a man refuse to 
go in Hospital with a broken arm. Yet S. 
did and ‘got away with it.’ 

“Having after ten days. got into the 
style of writing with his left hand, the good 
work went on. His skill and supervision 
in his position astounded one and all. He 
will want to cancel this, but let me tell you 
as his friend that his broken arm was the 
thirty-third broken bone he has had at 
various times, including eleven ribs. This 
last sentence must be known whether he 
approves or not. In his book ‘Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom’ he mentions a fact 
about his capture by a Turkish officer and 
his treatment under his captor’s hands. 
A bayonet had been forced after two at- 
tempts between his ribs—those scars are 
on his body still and are very noticeable 
at once when he is stripped. 


“OFFICE BOY” 


“As previously stated, S. carried out 
every duty, job, or any mortal thing that 
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came his way with amazing speed and 
accuracy. Often we wondered at his 
reserve power, which pointed him out as 
differently as though he were miles above 
our standard at anything we tackled. His 
letters were the joke of the flight, because 
at every post something or other turned 
up. Am convinced that had he been given 
more spare time, the load of letters would 
not have been littered all over the trays, 
tables, and pigeon-holes—in fact they were 
everywhere. Mind you his kit was kit, but 
correspondence he could not keep in 
check. To see him sign a check on his 
book-account ‘Seven Pillars’ for a large 
amount, with his left hand, after his 
accident, made me wonder what proof the 
bank held of the genuineness of the signa- 
ture. They used to get through without a 
line or word of doubt. 


FIRES 


“S.’s job during cold weather would be 
to light the fires in the offices. Coal was 
usually difficult to obtain, but nothing 
would prevent the fires from being lighted. 
One day he pulled down a dead tree 
actually in the Air Officer Commanding’s 
private plantation, walking past flights 
and offices till he reached the ‘B’ Flight, 
perspiring like a bull and all smiles. Any 
one would think he walked about in- 
visible. He invented a ‘Shaw mixture’ of 
old oil from aéro engines, sawdust, and 
coaldust, and mixed it like mortar. So with 
his trees and mixture, fires were kept roar- 
ing all day long. 


PROMOTION 


“At the beginning of each quarter a re- 
turn is to be submitted stating the par- 
ticulars of men recommended for pro- 
motion. Talking it over with the Flight 
Commander, he asked for S. to see if he 
had any views on the matter. S. emphati- 
cally refused to hear of any advance, a 
thing which made the Flight Commander 
nearly curl up, laughing. 


NIGHT RIDING 


_“Tt sometimes took place that S. felt 
like a blind run into the night, summer or 
winter, and would cover as many miles 
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as safety permitted, arriving in camp 
dog-tired and dirty yet cheery and stroll 
to the canteen for a couple of packets of 
‘Smith’s Crisps’ —chipped potatoes. That 
would invariably mean his supper. Yet he 
would be loaded up with good things for 
his room-mates. Fruit he loved, and would 
go a long way for a good apple. Other 
fruits he liked, but the best was the apple. 


OFFER OF AIR OFFICER COMMANDING 


“The Air Commodore at Cranwell 
offered S. his house for the purpose of 
spending Christmas, but no! he was an 
aircraft hand and as I’ve said before he 
kept his place as such, never allowing any- 
thing to break him from his position in the 
R. A. F. 

“Tt seemed his sole purpose was to be an 
airman of the lowest grade and rank and to 
be left alone with his Brough at ‘B’ Flight, 
Cranwell. He was hero-worshipped by all 
the flight for his never failing cheery dis- 
position, ability to get all he could for their 
benefit, never complaining, and his gener- 
osity to all concerned till at times it 
appeared that he was doing too much for 
every one and all were out to do their best 
for him. Quarrels ceased and the flight had 
to pull together for the sheer joy of remain- 
ing in his company and being with him 
for his companionship, help, habits, fun, 
and teaching one and all to play straight. 
He fathered us and left us a sorrowful 
crowd awaiting letters or his return. 


FLYING AND SCRUBBING 


“‘When opportunity permitted he made 
a point of flying with all the officers in the 
flight so that each knew him well and in 
my opinion were proud of the fact, the 
way they used to smile when he climbed 
in with them. Flying is a very old hobby 
of his but although he has crashed seven 
times, still goes on. He even used to leave 
the office at times, shove overalls on, and 
away out into the hangar, scrubbing and 
washing machines down although there 
was never any need to do so. Just to feel 
that he could do any job that came along. 
The number of times he has corrected 
mistakes and styles of mine are innumer- 
able but I’m afraid I’ve slipped back dur- 
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ing his absence. His language got us beat, 
although he would not shoot out anything 
out of place unless asked, in that respect. 


SCROUNGING 


“The hut table could be improved upon, 
so forthwith S. and a party went away 
with it to exchange it for a lovely one in 
the mess-deck. He made his only mistake 
by taking one that was marked by birds, 
and was ‘rumbled,’ but as usual got away 
with it. The Quartermaster was a good 
sort. S. said so. 

“S. has been known to lift all manner of 
articles for our use, sometimes going so far 
as to speak to the victim and walk away 
with anything he fancied would be of use 
to us. Never for himself. 


COAL 


“A good incident took place when the 
strike was on; all coal issues were stopped 
and ‘B’ Flight had only a lot of coal dust 
and slack. 

“S.’s sheer cheek got to work, and 
calmly filling a huge bucket with dust he 
inquired the name of a Big Officer who had 
stopped the issue. Walking point blank to 
his office, he found that the officer had not 
stopped his own coal ration, so he ex- 
changed his load for some wonderful pieces 
of coal as big as himself. No one has found 
out who changed the dust yet. His com- 
ments were a broad grin and silence. 


JOBS 


“On the summer holidays coming round 
he told us he had got the offer of a job as a 
steward aboard a liner going to U. S. A., 
but finally turned it down owing to work 
on his book. (Wish this had come off.) 


CIVIL POLICE 


“He was held up on three separate oc- 
casions by the same ‘copper’ on point duty 
in a traffic muddle in Town [Sleaford] and 
reported the matter to the Superintend- 
ent. He pointed out that police were the 
servants of the public, paid by the public, 
and he did not think that the ‘copper’ on 
point duty knew his job, that he was de- 
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cidedly inefficient and a ‘Swede’ [Air- 
man’s term for villager]. The Super. and S. 
had a grand argument, but S.’s eloquence 
floored the Super., and left him wondering 
what the R. A. F. had enlisted. That 
‘copper’ is now permanently excused 
traffic-control.” 


A VISIT 


“He used to Brough down to ‘Smoke’ 
[London] most Saturdays to look after 
his book being printed, sleeping at the 
Union Jack Club. One night it was full, 
but they shoved him in somewhere. He 
came back and gave us his views. He 
said what with sleeping in a dormitory 
with a drunken sailor one side and a ‘blind’ 
marine on the other there was nothing to 
do but swear.” 

Here ends Sergeant Pugh’s account. 

So far as I know Lawrence has only 
once filled in a confession album, for a com- 
rade in the Royal Air Force. His state- 
ments are slight but amusing, and may be 
taken entirely seriously: 


Favorite color: Scarlet. 
“dish: Bread and water. 
“* musician: Mozart. 
“ author: Wm. Morris. 
” character in 
history: Nil. 
“place: London. 
Greatest pleasure: Sleep. 
“pain: Noise. 
3 fear: Animal spirits. 
“wish: To be forgotten of my 
friends. 


His future plans are simply to stay out 
his full time in the Royal Air Force, and 
afterwards to settle down quietly in some 
room in London, “the only possible place 
to live in permanently,” with a country 
cottage somewhere for his occasional re- 
treat, and a pair of mechanically driven 
wheels to tie the two bedrooms together. 
But whether he will succeed in settling 
down quietly is another question. Winston 
Churchill’s short summary of Lawrence is 
a very penetrating one: “A rare beast; 
will not breed in captivity.” 


In the next installment Mr. Graves will tell some stories about Lawrence’s early life. 








San Francisco the Serene 


A Sophisticated City That Flirts with the World 


WILL IRWIN 


Immediately after the earthquake and fire Mr. Irwin wrote one of the most noted 
stories ever written about an American city. It appeared in The New York Sun 
under the title “The City That Was.” We asked Mr. Irwin to write for us the 
story of the modern San Francisco—‘the city that is” —and here is the result. 


Serene, indifferent of fate, 
Thou sittest by the Western gate. 


SO WROTE Bret Harte in the days of 
gold, when to the superficial eye San 
Francisco, the queen of mining camps, ap- 
peared turbulent and crass—anything but 
serene. Yet with poetic insight, he had 
grasped her eternal quality. Underneath 
all her bubble and violence, her over- 
sincere politics, her exuberance at play, 
her daring and her rumors, lay this indif- 
ference to fate—indeed the reason for 


them. For a long time—and sometimes 
permanently—cities keep the spirit of 
their founders. The original inhabitants 
of the ’40’s and ’s50’s, from which the 
present generation still derives its strength, 
staggered into this bowl of blue hills be- 
side golden waters as the survivors of 
crazy ships wrecked off Lower California, 
the convalescents of yellow fever epidem- 
ics at the Isthmus, the scarred veterans of 
brushes with Indians and Mormons along 
the savage, perilous Overland Trail. If they 
had not already weighed life in the balance 











SAN FRANCISCO ROSE IN SERENITY FROM THIS DISASTER 
A photograph taken after the earthquake and fire in 1906. 
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with the will to conquer fate, they were 
forced to it soon afterward by the violence 
of the Sacramento diggings or of their own 
unpoliced city. Nothing would again seem 
so very much of an adventure. They had 
faced down danger, and danger had made 
them free. Hence, doubtless, the deep inner 
serenity—the “indifference to fate.” 

And their city, which for a long time 
grew not through foreign immigration but 
through the natural increase of the pio- 
neers, maintained that quality. With a kind 
of gay serenity it carried on during the 
mining days, when the water came up to 
Montgomery Street and the clipper ships 
raced the luxuries of New York and Paris 
round the Horn; during the epoch of 
transition, when agriculture began replac- 
ing gold as an economic mainstay; during 
the struggles to dam the flood of Oriental 
immigration; during the exuberant but 
peaceful ’90’s, when the City of the Gate 
stood commercial mistress to all our Pacif- 
ic shore. Disaster without precedent fell 
in 1906—the famous earthquake and fire. 
White men in mass always take disaster 
bravely; as witness the devastated popula- 
tions of the late war. It remained to San 
Francisco—a manifestation of her peculiar 
quality—to take it with a brave gayety. 
Ir the spirit of the pioneer miner who has 
staked his all on a turn of the card and lost, 
her inhabitants set themselves laughingly 
to replace their old, picturesque, sea-gray 
city of brick and redwood by a modern 
gold-gray city of terra cotta and cement. 

That serenity is background for her 
achievement in the arts; it accounts per- 
haps for the long line of poets and novelists 
beginning with Bret Harte, the succession 
of distinguished painters beginning with 
Keith, in which she takes such pardonable 
pride. Refusing to be hurried in anything, 
she demands the leisure to cultivate art. 
It is the spring of that romantic quality 
that has made her the scene of more 
novels and the theme of more appreciations 
than any other city west of New York. 
Serene of soul, she has taken the time to 
play; indifferent to fate, she has played 
with fine recklessness of consequence. And 
finally, it accounts for her unique indus- 
trial and financial history. 
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For the first fifty years of her existence 
she stood the unrivalled metropolis of the 
Far West. Terminus of the pioneer trans- 
continental railroad, possessor of the best 
natural harbor on the eastern shore of the 
Pacific, always a gay and lovable town, 
she captured first the imagination and 
then the business leadership of the whole 
Pacific slope. From the point on the Con- 
tinental Divide where the waters begin to 
run westward, men called her “The City.” 
That, and nothing more; as though there 
were no other city in the world worth 
mentioning. I doubt if any modern town 
ever had such unconscious tribute. 

Trade followed sentiment. Her pioneer 
banks garnered the gold of the Sacramento 
diggings and the Mother Lode; when the 
day of mining passed, they took more 
stable deposit from the cattle ranches and 
then the wheat and fruit farms of the great 
interior valleys. Ever extending their 
radius of influence, they financed Nevada 
and Arizona mines, Oregon irrigation dis- 
tricts, northwestern lumber camps. By the 
end of the century, the annual bank clear- 
ings of San Francisco totalled twice as 
much as those of all other cities west of 
the Rockies. Never did modern city hold 
such supremacy over so large an area. 

Also, that magnificent bay was a nat- 
ural harbor, needing to make it secure 
small dredging and no breakwaters or 
artifices. As by lordly right, San Francisco 
became the main Western shipping point— 
at first the only shipping point—for all the 
Orient. Even before the discovery of gold, 
when only a sleepy Spanish mission- 
settlement held the peninsula, the globe- 
circling Yankee skippers made it a port of 
call. From the days of the clipper ships 
racing round the Horn to the days of 
10,000-ton transpacific passenger steam- 
ers, San Francisco kept this supremacy. I 
remember the time when, looking down 
from Russian Hill on to the roads beside 
Alcatraz, one beheld a pageant of quaint 
and romantic vessels—square-rigged wind- 
jammers with hulls streaked and spars 
splintered by the gales off the Horn; black, 
noisome, but infinitely picturesque whalers 
in from a three-year voyage to the Arctic; 
brigs from the South Sea trade; great 
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AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF SAN FRANCISCO’S BUSINESS DISTRICT 


The white building in the foreground is owned by the telephone company and just beyond it is the build- 
ing of the Standard Oil of California. The waterfront and piers may be seen at the upper right corner. 


ladies of white liners; prosaic freighters 
and tankers; even the snub noses and cor- 
rugated sails of Chinese junks. In their 
variety they seemed to symbolize not only 
the romance of this port, but its far- 
reaching influence across the remote 
waters. 
Imperceptibly, at about the beginning 
of this century, San Francisco began to 
lose this unquestioned supremacy. First 
Seattle, her energies stimulated by the 
Alaskan boom, found use for her own splen- 
did harbor on the Sound, and cut into the 
Pacific shipping business. If not more im- 
portantly at least more notoriously, Los 
Angeles to the south, on the impetus of 
new immigration from the hustling Middle 
West, began to make her desert blossom 
like the rose. It was not that San Francisco 
fell behind, but that others were going 
more rapidly ahead. This if ever was the 
time to start a boom. But San Francisco 
has never had a boom; prays God that she 
never will. Serene, indifferent of fate, 
neither stimulated nor daunted by the 


prosperity of her neighbors, she went on 
building and growing at her own pace and 
in her own way. 

During that period, I used to edit “The 
Great New Year’s Edition” of The San 
Francisco Chronicle. The office cynic called 
it “the prune edition—a compendium of 
bright, sparkling, snappy statistics.” In 
seven column headlines, we pleaded with 
the inhabitants to wake up and develop 
their matchless resources. Pride in their 
port impelled the merchants and town- 
boosters to purchase this haystack by 
thousands of copies for distribution in the 
East. 

“But its only readers here,” said that 
same office cynic, “are seven brokers in 
Liedesdorfer Street.” 

Los Angeles or no Los Angeles, the in- 
habitants of San Francisco refused to ac- 
celerate their pace—anything but a boom! 
They went on in their own gay and easy 
way, building soundly and permanently, 
growing naturally. 

Then struck the disaster. Followed two 
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years of gay and brave living among ruins 
and choking dust, and of collecting the 
insurance money. Characteristically, the 
city spent part of this sudden imperma- 
nent wealth in sport and revelry. Up 
sprang a line of resorts along the shore 
from which the inhabitants contributed 
to civilization several modern dances and 
the cabaret. But all the time, the riveters 
were rattling and the cement-mixers groan- 
ing over the devastated district. Five 
or six years more, and the city stood re- 
built in brick, cement, terra cotta. 
Meantime, the discovery of oil by the 
natives, of climate by the retired rich, and 
of advertising method by the Chamber of 
Commerce, had set Los Angeles to speed- 
ing like a meteor. Also in 1912, just when 
San Francisco was getting on her feet, 
Jesse Lasky rented a barn in the far suburb 
of Hollywood and began there to produce 
motion pictures. By the end of the war, 
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film-production had becomea major Ameri- 
can industry, its production-center Holly- 
wood and other outlying districts of Los 
Angeles. The voice of the boomer was 
heard in the remotest corner of the land. 
When, in 1904, I first came East, people 
said: “You’re a Californian—from San 
Francisco, of course!” By the end of the 
war they said to the newly arrived, “ From 
Los Angeles, I suppose?”’ As we reach 
the abnormally normal conditions follow- 
ing the war and American cities settled 
down to a race for leadership, there were 
San Franciscans who urged their city to 
emulate Los Angeles and do a little boost- 
ing themselves, and some even tried it. 
The movement proceeded languidly, and 
died of sheer inanition. No two American 
cities differ more widely in temperament 
than San Francisco and Los Angeles; the 
genius of history was in a humorous mood 
when she placed them in the same state. 
The typical San Franciscan felt 
as ill at ease in the character of 
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Founded by the Spanish Franciscans in 1776. Its ancient al- 
tars are in excellent state of preservation. 


a boomer as the typical Angelino 
would have felt in the réle of a 
negative philosopher. 

“And anyway,” said San 
Francisco when she cast up her 
accounts, “the city had not done 
badly on its conservative, easy- 
going methods—not badly at 
all.” Bank clearings, for example 
—that old barometer of the 
prune edition. The era when she 
doubled the clearings of all 
other cities west of Denver was 
bound to end as the country 
settled up. The important thing 
for San Francisco was to keep 
her leadership. She had done 
that. In 1926, she stood fifth 
in the United States, and led 
every other city west of the 
Mississippi. True, Los Angeles, 
in seventh place, pressed a little 
—eight billion one hundred and 
ninety-seven million odd dollars 
against nine billion seven hun- 
dred and ninety-nine million 
odd dollars. But six hundred 
and two odd millions was 
after all a comfortable margin. 
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Shipping? Though the pic- 
turesque old pageant of strange 
craft had disappeared, sup- 
planted by great, utilitarian, 
standardized freighters,the ships 
along the Embarcadero still 
came from lands of romance— 
and came much more thickly 
than in other years. Since the 
earthquake and fire, San Fran- 
cisco has quadrupled its ship- 
ping. It stands firmly now, as it 
once stood shakily, the second 
port in the United States. Los 
Angeles is ninth and Seattle 
tenth. By a few millions Seattle 
exceeds it in foreign imports— 
that lively neighbor has acquired 
most of the raw silk trade— 
but in every other item San 
Francisco stands unrivalled. 

“You can’t beat that bay and 
those two rivers,” says the 
Native Son; and turns to com- 
plaisant consideration of the per 
capita wealth. There it is: San 
Francisco, $1,380; Los Angeles, 
$1,140. From that, he leaps to 
transactions in the Stock and 
Bond exchanges, and gains 
much gratification. That rather 
sober exchange of San Francisco stands 
third in the country—next to New York 
and Chicago—with no patent rivalry from 
any other city on the Pacific. Best of all, 
it has grown enormously in the years since 
the after-war depression. In 1922, its trans- 
actions amounted to $123,467,545; in 
1925, to $243,705,497; in 1926, to 
$426,760,907. 

Population? There we come to a situa- 
tion where statistics are not statistics. 
Left free in the boundaries of her wide- 
spreading county, Los Angeles has added 
suburb after suburb until she lolls over 400 
square miles. Driving from the business 
center along Figueroa Street to an outlying 
district like Culver City, one passes valleys 
of orange groves and forests of oil wells. 
San Francisco County, occupying only 
forty-one square miles, is co-extensive with 
the old mining camp and its suburbs. 

Populous San Mateo County crowds up 
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IN THE HEART OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Union Square is in the center of the shopping district. Nob 


Hill is in the background. 


to its southern border; across the Bay, 
Oakland, Alameda, and Berkeley belong to 
Alameda County and the lovely hill- 
suburbs about Mt. Tamalpais to Marin. 
No one has ever seriously proposed to 
draw these cities or these suburbs—an 
integral part of San Francisco’s economic 
system—ainto political amalgamation with 
the mother-town. The attempt, indeed, 
would involve embarrassing politics and 
an upheaval in the state legislature. When 
the census of 1920 announced a larger 
population for Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
with considerable asperity, called atten- 
tion to this fact. In response to back talk 
from the South, the local statisticians 
laid out on the map a “metropolitan area”’ 
of San Francisco comprising 2,464 square 
miles; and a similar district of Los Angeles 
comprising 4,115 square miles. On the 
incontrovertible figures of the United 
States Census, San Francisco had it by a 
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ON NOB HILL 


This eminence, overlooking the business district and the bay, 
is crowned by modern hotels, clubs, and apartment houses. 
Near by is the site of the new Grace Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral. The building in the center of the picture is the 


new Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


count of 891,477 to 879,008. Since then, 
according to state counts and amateur 
estimates, Los Angeles has grown faster 
than San Francisco. 

“Well, what of it?” inquires the son of 
the Golden Gate. “We can let out another 
notch in our metropolitan area, can’t we?”’ 
Probably it is just about a tie, a see-saw; 
and at any rate, no one will be certain 
until the census of 1930 sets the local 
statisticians again to adding and comput- 
ing. 

What lies behind this steady growth and 
this stable prosperity? For the most part 
as yet the answer is to be found in the 
advantages of San Francisco as a shipping 
point whether to the Orient or the Atlantic 
Coast, her central location, and the rich, 
high-class raw materials of her back 
country. Behind the pretty, low mountain 


ranges that skirt the coast to 
north and south, lie the imperial 
valleys of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin; for sweep and 
area, nations in themselves. 
Great cattle ranges in the ’60’s 
and ’70’s, they. turned in later 
decades to wheat and barley. 
They were held in the generous 
acreages of Spanish grants; and 
the invention of the combined 
harvester, which cuts, threshes, 
and sacks grain in one process, 
gave these principalities fruition. 
Dr. Glenn once held the entire 
area of Glenn County; when the 
sheriff wished to make an arrest, 
he had to ride over and ask per- 
mission at the hacienda. The 
Cones used to let fishing rights 
for the twenty miles of the 
Sacramento River bordering 
their 100,000 acre ranch. 

For thirty-five years now, the 
leadership of northern Cali- 
fornia has tried first to break 
up these great estates and then 
to replace mere grain with those 
intensive crops for which semi- 
tropical climate so befits the 
great valleys. There were two 
obstacles: first, the conservatism 
of the interior ranchers, who 
used to make New England farmers look 
like a set of wild go-getters; andsecond, the 
creation of markets. With a special luxury 
like potted giant asparagus, for example, 
a very little over-production will cause a 
glut. Steadily, gradually, as befits the 
character and methods of the community, 
northern California under leadership of 
San Francisco has multiplied values over 
all these imperial areas. 

The job began earlier and proceeded 
faster with those smaller and nearer valleys 
fitted by nature for production of decidu- 
ous fruit. Twenty-five years ago, fancy 
grocers still advertised “French prunes’’ 
as the summit of price and quality; now, to 
give a similar cachet they advertise 
“California prunes.”’ The Suisun valley, 
rising from its pastel marshes, and the 
Santa Clara, sheeted in April with fifty 
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miles of white blossoms, supply 
the breakfast tables of the world. 
Boston has hung a wooden cod- 
fish over the speaker’s table in 
the Massachusetts General 
Court. But for the slang sym- 
bolism of this useful fruit, San 
Francisco might well hang over 
her mayor’s chair a wooden 
prune. The process of replacing 
decentrated products by con- 
centrated is not finished; glanc- 
ing over northern California, 
one realizes that it has scarcely 
begun. With the assured future 
in Oriental shipping, it affords 
perhaps the best promise for the 
city’s growth. 

“Thank heaven,” the Native 
Son used to say of old years, 
“there’s no coal in particular 
out here and very little iron. 
Factory smoke will never pol- 
lute this—” and he would em- 
brace with a magnificent gesture 
some vista of bay or hills or 
fogstreamers. But the city 
stretched her great electric 
power lines to the mighty water- 
falls of the Sierra, and there 
came, to northward and south- 
ward, the discovery of oil. She 
had at least relatively cheap 
power for intensive manufacture. There 
were other advantages, too: a lower cost 
of living than in most other American 
cities and a climate that seemed created 
to encourage the maximum personal ef- 
ficiency. At her own sober, commercial 
pace, San Francisco proceeded to attract 
factories, build up manufacture. The 
transformation of her raw agricultural 
products into marketable commodities— 
as canning and potting of fruits and high 
grade vegetables—still holds the lead. 
Though the statistical tables list 
$15,000,000 of automobile parts and 
bodies in 1926, the Bay Region has done 
comparatively little in “heavy” manufac- 
ture; probably will never do very much. 
Possibly the item “printing,” which with 
$36,000,000 a year heads the statistical 
summary, points the way to her true 
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‘THE WALL STREET OF THE WEST” 


Many of the buildings in Montgomery Street, the financial 
district, are new within the last three years. The Stock Ex- 
change asserts its claim to greater volume of sales than any 
other American exchange except New York and Chicago. 


destiny as a manufacturing center. San 
Francisco is almost the home of art print- 
ing in the United States; year after year, 
such modern Elzivers as Nash and Stanley- 
Taylor sweep the boards at the Eastern 
exhibitions. When the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology needed a director for its 
new department of printing, it sent to San 
Francisco for Porter Garnett. 

Another indication: a factory that makes 
women’s hats, and is a small establish- 
ment according to Eastern standards, 
outrivals Paris in the American market; it 
claims credit for inventing the sport hat. 
For of all American cities, San Francisco— 
owing perhaps to the Latin mixture—has 
the surest sense and the finest appreciation 
of art. Not only does her long line of 
novelists, poets, painters, actors, and sculp- 
tors prove this, but—more importantly— 
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the customs and manners of the populace. 
In the old days before the disaster, it was 
the only American city that had grand 
opera all the year round. To-day, the 
municipal auditorium serves mainly the 
same purpose. Grand opera in New York 
is a society function, seasoned by the 
glitter of diamonds from the horse-shoe. 
In San Francisco it is a popular show; by 
way of atmosphere, one remembers best 
the crunching of peanut shells in. the 
lobbies. It puts into parades, pageants, and 
block-parties a beauty and an invention 
unknown elsewhere in these United States. 
It grows really excited over art exhibits. 
Its book and art shops, their interiors 
managed with-all the skill of the best in- 
terior decorators, flourished for twenty 
years before New York and Chicago began 
imperfectly to imitate them. Now a popu- 
lar sense of art in a community not only 
adds to joy and grace of life, but it can be 
a commercial asset. By virtue of this 
quality Lyons, which long ago lost the 
fabrication of cheap silks to Milan, holds 
secure from its Italian rival the leadership 
in fine tapestries and brocades. In this lies 
probably the manufacturing future of 
San Francisco—bending popular art sense 
to commercial uses. 

Enough of business. In a general descrip- 
tion of San Francisco the native himself, 
unless he held formal connection with the 
Chamber of Commerce, would tolerate 
no more! He would prefer that I dwell on 
the beauty of setting, of architecture, and 
of surrounding, the climate—at last I have 
got that in—and the easy, joyful attitude 
on life and the good things of life that 
have marked San Francisco since the day 
of the pioneer, that have made“her to 
all people of imagination the sweetheart 
among American cities. Rudyard Kipling 
found her hard—oh, so hard—to leave. 
Along with his own beautifully dour Edin- 
burgh, Robert Louis Stevenson held her 
as the city of his heart. And now, when 
their old sea-gray huddle of battered red- 
wood and mysterious nooks has passed 
utterly, H. L. Mencken calls her “the 
only civilized city in America.” That 
“only” may be an exaggeration; other- 
wise, for once I agree with Mr. Mencken. 
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Setting accounts for part of this some- 
what indefinable charm. The Golden 
Gate, so narrow an opening into the ex- 
pansive bay that Drake sailed past with- 
out discovering it, breaks through a low 
course of the coast range. To right, as you 
enter by sea, lie hills of a voluptuous con- 
tour; to left rise the two thousand wooded 
feet of comely Mt. Tamalpais. A precipi- 
tous spur from the hills runs straight 
through the townsite. This ends, at the 
very corner that your vessel rounds to 
reach the Embarcadero, in the abrupt 
knob of Telegraph Hill. Everywhere from 
the city heights one glimpses alluring and 
composed vistas of mountain, forest, and 
bay. Except in the period of winter rains, 
one misses that commonest color of nature, 
sheer green. Otherwise, these landscapes 
run a gamut of subtle tints—fields that 
are brilliant gold in early summer and 
dull orange in autumn; black forests that 
eminate a purple undertone; marshes that 
make a network of pastel tints. Except in 
some of its merrier moods, the bay is 
never colored with the blue and green of 
normal salt water. At the mercy and whim 
of the mists, it too runs a soft gamut— 
dull gold, pale yellow, pastel gray splashed 
with carmine, violet glints in slate-gray. 
And where the waters thrust into pleats 
of the hills or the mists float gently over 
Tamalpais, there lies a pure blue, like an 
enriched reflection from the heavens. I 
know one astute woman who believes that 
in this tint lies the secret of San Francisco’s 
emotional pull for the imaginative and 
artistic. “‘Pure blue,” she says, “‘is rare in 
nature. And it is the color which most of 
all stirs the gentler emotions.” 

Across these vistas, the visitor ap- 
proaches the town by ferry; and the city 
lies before him, strung over the hills. In the 
days of redwood construction it glowered 
as gray and mysterious as the mists; now, 
cement construction makes it a yellowish 
white. Skyscraping hotels crown the Cali- 
fornia Street Hill, highest visible eminence 
and—somewhat to detriment of the profile 
—tall apartment houses, there erected to 
take advantage of the bay view, bristle 
over Russian Hill. The new architecture 
of San Francisco symbolizes the city’s 
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spiritual quality, having solidity and per- 
manence of structure with lightness of ex- 
terior decoration. In a climate where the 
thermometer does not fall to freezing 
point three times a year, there is a constant 
temptation to shoddy, tissue-paper build- 
ing—all front and no back. San Francisco, 
in her new domestic architecture, has 
avoided this. It shows at its best in that 
district of wooded sand dunes that the 
tunnel through Twin Peaks has made 
available for residence. Centering gardens 
or adorning pleats of the hills, stand houses 
whose light solidity and proportionate 
beauty show what taste and good tech- 
nique can do with that much-abused 
material, concrete. 

The downtown district entered long ago 
the skyscraper era. These, now rising to 
their thirty stories, are as other sky- 
scrapers in other American towns. But 
over all hangs the romantic houses and 
clubs and even business establishments 
that climb up the near hills—often too 
abrupt to give automobiles passage—and 
from whose recessed balconies one looks 
down on the roofs even of the skyscrapers. 
Nor, in singing the beauties of the new 
city, must I forget the near suburbs; as 
that wilderness of giant oaks and canyons 
on which the University of California at 
Berkeley has set its romantic group of 
buildings, or the bowl of fine villas that 
fringes Lake Merrit, Oakland. 

So much for the setting. It is important 
mostly because of its influence on the 
human scheme. Not only to blood and 
breeding but to the subconscious influence 
of beauty does the Northern Californian 
own his gayety, his imagination, his refusal 
to take business with disproportionate 
seriousness. In some aspects, this is the 
least American town of all, in some aspects 
the most American. Among the pioneers, 
New Englanders, whose sturdy structure of 
body and spirit brought them through 
the hard passage, held a plurality. But 
there were Southern, Irish, French, and 
German elements, to say nothing of the 
established Spanish. We are in the fourth 
generation from those times; and the mix- 
ture has become a ripe blend, promise 
perhaps of what all America. will be a cen- 
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tury hence. That may go far to account 
for San Francisco’s civilized quality. On a 
basis of Anglo-Saxon character, she has 
built Latin lightness and verve. New 
European immigration filtered slowly into 
this mixture. The Italians, mostly of the 
North, arrived three generations ago. But 
they came gradually enough so that they 
blended without friction. To-day, they 
are so much blood and brawn of the city 
that the Bank of Italy, whose name de- 
scribes its remote origin and present owner- 
ship, stands the pride of California 
Street. 

This mixed population tended always to 
extreme individuality; no city of our times 
ever had more incredible local characters. 
Forty years ago, a wandering poet called 
the people “attractively mad.” Those 
were the days when that “loud bit of 
Hell,” the Barbary Coast, had a somewhat 
infamous fame in every corner of the world, 
when the incredible Midway Plaisaunce 
flourished on Market Street, the main 
thoroughfare, when you could get a divine 
French dinner with native wine for 2° 
cts., when the Neapolitan fishermen 
dotted the harbor with their leaf-shaped 
lateen sails, when women as lovely as the 
daughters of Venus and dressed in all the 
gay colors of the rainbow paraded Market 
Street on matinee days, when the sound 
of a sudden explosion from above Califor- 
niaand Dupont streets brought the crowds 
of Market Street surging into Chinatown 
in hopes of witnessing the latest highbinder 
war, when the main downtown streets 
seemed almost as brilliant at three o’clock 
in the morning as at eight in the evening. 

That passed; probably it was bound to 
pass even had the disaster not set an arbi- 
trary period. Prohibition came, and the 
automobile; two influences mighty for 
change. Dearth of alcohol and municipal 
indignation swept away the Barbary 
Coast. Prohibition muted the cabarets. 
closed the beach resorts. The automobile 
made available for commuters the nearer 
reaches of the soft Santa Clara valley, the 
lower slopes of the coast range, the sea- 
lapped hills and forests across the bay. In 
a soil and climate where things grow big 
as by miracle, the city dweller yielded 
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readily to the temptation to sit—literally 
—under his own vine and fig-tree. And the 
city, once compact, decentralized itself. 

But the old free-and-easy, hospitable, 
joyous, half-pagan spirit is still there, if 
you care to look for it. Market Street, now- 
adays, does not sit up all night; like any 
normal American Main Street, it surren- 
ders itself after midnight to the policeman 
and the milkman. But what of that? 
There’s a party, to which you are certainly 
invited and at which you can sit up as late 
as you wish, in some bowered bungalow 
amid the forests or the hills. Still the 
Bohemian club and the Family, their back- 
bones business and professional men, go 
out into the redwoods and mount their 
gloriously amateur poetic dramas in praise 
of nature. Still, of any early Sunday 
morning, you may behold the ferries 
crowded with stalwart, beautiful youth in 
outing clothes, bent on climbing Mt. 
Tamalpais. Still the restaurants serve 
delicious cooking, invented by the French 
and executed by the Chinese, at marvel- 
ously low prices. Still the inhabitants, 
young and old, play out-of-doors twelve 
months of the year and breed those star 
athletes who, in succession from James J. 
Corbett, Jimmie Britt, and Sam Hardy to 
William Johnston, Helen Wills, and Tony 
Lazzarri, have added for two genera- 
tions a mild luster to her fame. Still the 
women, of a new generation though they 
be, have the fog-softened complexion, the 
independent gait, the stalwart carriage 
that marked their Olympian mothers in 
the days before the fire. 

Chinatown, cocked up over the ever- 
picturesque old plaza that memorializes 
Stevenson, swept away her dark  mysteri- 
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ous alleys and passages after the fire, and 
rebuilt of brick. Also the Chinese, on the 
repercussion of the Republican revolution, 
abandoned the pigtail, the blouse, and the 
felt shoes. Finally Chinatown found the 
gun and hatchet of the highbinder a poor 
way of establishing justice, so that tong 
wars and killings became rare, archaic 
episodes. But still the long row of windows 
along Dupont Street display the fine goods 
of the Orient—all the finer because of San 
Francisco’s educated taste in such matters 
—and still the smaller shops along the 
hill-slopes flash glimpses of strange and 
beautiful Chinese utensils. While China- 
town lived under the old régime, its re- 
spectable young women seldom appeared 
on the streets. But now, as though to com- 
pensate for the loss of old picturesqueness, 
the native-born Chinese flappers walk 
abroad. At half past five, when the shops 
are closing, in laughing, chatting proces- 
sion they flood home from work. Short 
skirts, silk stockings, high-heeled shoes— 
in all respects but one they imitate their 
American sisters. That exception is the 
dressing of their heads. They wear no hats; 
and they ornament their straight, bobbed, 
ink-black hair with cunningly wrought 
jewels of beaten gold and jade. 

No; to the imaginative, this sweetheart 
of cities is still beautiful, beloved, unique. 
She has abandoned some of the Bohemian 
ways of her youth; nevertheless she has 
carried thealluring gayety of her smile and 
her spirit into her middle age. A responsi- 
ble matron who can still laugh and flirt 
and make merry, she waits that day when 
“the great cities of America will stand on 
the Western Coast”; when she will be- 
come mother of races. 
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The Tools for Flood Control 
Legislation, Financing, and Orderly Study Are Needed 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Mr. Morgan 1s one of our foremost authorities on flood control, and his voluntary 
contribution to the Wor.tp’s Work on the Mississippi problem represents highly 
constructive thinking. As an engineer Mr. Morgan has planned and superintended 
seventy-five water control projects, and the drainage codes of six states bear the 
marks of his helpful thought and experience. Mr. Morgan is also president of 


Antioch College, in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


THE PLUMBER who has to go back to 
the shop because he has forgotten some of 
his tools is not the best plumber. The 
biggest plumbing job in the world is on the 
lower Mississippi. Uncle Sam seems to 
have set out to do the job and left some 
necessary tools behind. He may have to go 
back after them and lose some valuable 
years. Perhaps his attention can be drawn 
to his needs in time. 


To bring to perfection a great public 
work, all of the main conditions that 
vitally affect that work must be reasonably 
favorable. Several conditions may be 
favorable, but if some controlling influence 
is out of harmony, then the whole work 
may be deformed and mutilated. The 
writer has acted as chief engineer on 
some large flood contro! projects in this 
country, and it has been his business to 
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try to insure that all the major conditions 
were favorable to complete success. 

First, there must be a thorough-going 
collection of information on which plans 
may be based. Engineers are not magicians 
with a special sense to tell them what to 
do. Only when they know the facts can 
they prepare adequate plans. 

Second, there must be careful elimi- 
nation of less desirable plans by careful 
and accurate comparison. Just as engi- 
neers are not magicians at making plans 
without the facts, neither do they have 
divine inspiration to pick the best plan 
with a mass of facts before them. 

Experience, theoretical insight, and 
keen imagination may suggest possibilities, 
but only the most painstaking calculations 
and comparisons can finally select the 
most economical and most effective meth- 
ods. Nearly always when the writer has 
settled on the chief features of some 
engineering project people come to him 
and say: “I thought of that plan and 
favored it long ago.” It is not simply 
thinking of a plan and favoring it that 
makes good engineering design, but the 
thorough and definite estimates and 
comparisons that finally bring about the 
definite elimination of all elements that 
do not show up as most favorable in such 
comparisons. The engineer’s “hunch” or 
intuition or bright idea is good for a sug- 
gestion, but fatal as a method of determin- 
ing design. 

Third, there must be effective adminis- 
tration, so that the right things shall hap- 
pen at the right time. At a certain time 
it will be necessary that all information 
shall be available for the completing of 
plans, at a certain time the plans must be 
finished in their main features, so that a 
definite program may be adopted. At a 
certain time the distribution of costs must 
be determined. Later there must be suit- 
able financing, contracts let, right of way 
secured, and the work actually constructed. 
When this whole program is seen from the 
beginning there can be an economy and an 
effectiveness that can never be approached 
by letting a great development “jest 
grow,” like Topsy in the corn field. 

Fourth, there must be adequate financ- 


ing. If the other steps are well taken, and 
if the project is economically sound, this 
will generally follow as a matter of course. 
Difficult financing usually means either a 
new and unfamiliar field or a project of 
questionable economic soundness or a 
badly administered development. 

Fifth, the factor that I put last should 
really come first, but it can be better 
understood with the foregoing introduc- 
tion: it is a satisfactory legal foundation. 
For all the public work of our nation the 
laws of our nation and of the various 
states are the underlying charter and con- 
trol. We can do only that public work 
that the laws allow and provide for. If the 
legal structure is sound, fair, and skillfully 
designed to serve its purpose, then the 
whole development may move forward 
with smoothness and precision. If those 
laws are crudely drawn, without under- 
standing of the problem, if unfair practices 
are intrenched and necessary powers 
omitted, then all other elements in the 
program may be ideal, and yet the whole 
development may be a monstrosity as 
compared with its best possibilities. 

In flood control engineering I have 
found that the best way to make haste 
toward final and satisfactory comple- 
tion of a great project is to begin by 
looking into the laws under which the pro- 
posed work must be done. In six different 
states during the past twenty-four years 
I have found it desirable to construct a 
complete legal code that would provide 
for every phase of the work in question. 
In doing that it has been necessary to 
make a study of nearly every water con- 
trol code in Europe and America. I believe 
that insufficient attention has been given 
to this phase of flood control in Europe and 
in most American states. With a finely built 
law a great public project moves with a 
smoothness, an economy and efficiency, a 
fairness and an absence of irritation that 
is a revelation to those who have worked 
only codes that grew up like Topsy. 

Now, all this is extremely pertinent to 
flood control on the Mississippi River. 
We should be further along with flood 
prevention if there had been a more 
orderly and thorough collecting of infor- 
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mation. Engineers on the Mississippi 
have sometimes been would-be magicians, 
coming to their conclusions without the 
data. But that is not a part of this story. 

Under the Federal Constitution it is 
generally held that the right of the national 
government in our interstate streams is 
limited to the control of navigation. This 
limitation has led to a vast amount of 
well-meaning hypocrisy. The building of 
levees along the lower Mississippi was 
begun in the guise of helping navigation. 
Little by little we have arrived at a tacit 
amendment to the Constitution, and it is 
now generally understood that the Federal 
Government may build levees for flood 
control. 

This informa] amendment to or reinter- 
pretation of the Constitution, however, is a 
one-sided affair. The Federal Government 
has assumed obligations, but has not 
acquired the powers necessary to execute 
those obligations in an effective and 
economical manner. We need a national 
water control statute, which will enable 
the Federal Government to plan its work 
in a civilized, orderly manner, taking 
into account all the interests and issues 
involved. Such a code should provide for 
the organization of water control districts, 
for the determination of interests and re- 
sponsibilities, for the codperation of states, 
muncipalities, and other interests. It 
should give the Federal Government the 
power to condemn right of way for its 
work. In general, it should be a modern, 
well-organized water control code. provid- 
ing in an organic and orderly manner for 
every function that must be exercised in 
a great improvement. 
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Two steps can be taken toward that 
orderly development. First, we can begin 
the presentation and adoption of an 
amendment to our Federal Constitution. 
This could read: “The Congress shall 
have power to provide for and to regulate 
the control and use of the waters of the 
nation.” The words “interstate waters” 
are not used, as that would prevent co- 
operation cf the Federal Government in 
streams like the Sacramento River, which 
is in one state, but for which government 
codperation is desired. There are many 
important flood control problems in Amer- 
ica beside the Mississippi that are defi- 
nitely interstate in character, and where 
nothing but interstate action can bring 
effective relief. For fifty years great proj- 
ects have been bungled and mutilated, 
because the Federal Government lacked 
adequate powers. Every one has wanted 
quick action, and no one has wanted to 
wait for an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. Let us start the amendment 
on its way. We shall still be sorely in need 
of it when it comes. 

Second, a Federal water control statute 
can be passed, to be effective only between 
those states that enact the necessary 
legislation to give it force. A few states, 
where the issues are keenest, might in 
this way avail themselves of the advantage 
of such a code. 

Effective flood control on a national 
scale in America will not come by accident. 
It may delay for generations unless the 
right conditions arise. One of these condi- 
tions is an effective foundation in law, and 
such a foundation can scarcely exist without 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
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William Childs 
Who Feeds Millions and Philosophizes Upon Food 


WALTER TITTLE 


THERE IS NOTHING of the “ butter and 
egg”’ potentate in the appearance or bear- 
ing of William Childs, head of our most 
noted restaurant chain, who doubtless has 
as much to do with those valuable comesti- 
bles as any person alive, for he controls 
112 restaurants in 33 cities. My first ap- 
praising glances revealed him as a man of 
upper medium height, erect, deep chested 
and robust, with regular, handsome fea- 
tures and arather serious expression of face. 
I had been prepared for an aspect ap- 
proaching severity, but this was not notice- 
able, at least in his club, where we met for 
the first time. His carriage, his vigorous 
features, and strong, rather erect hair lent 
themselves to an ensemble resembling a 
type frequently encountered among British 
military and naval officers. If one had seen 
him at the “In and Out” club in Piccadilly 
he would have been completely in the pic- 
ture. Contrasting with his vigorous exterior 
was a voice at times so low that a demand 
for repetition of a sentence was necessary. 

The writing of this article in particular 
affords a rare opportunity for amazing 
popular statistics. The serving of 50,000,000 
and more meals yearly is particularly 
adaptable to the sort of reckoning that 
loves to revel, say, in “flapjacks” by the 
hundred acres or square miles, limitless 
leagues of eggs or sausages placed end to 
end and reaching from one remote place 
to another, coffee in carloads, and tea in 
tons. But this kind of story we shall gladly 
forego, and listen to the tale of Mr. Childs’s 


remarkable achievements as told in his 
own words. 

He was born at Basking Ridge, New 
Jersey, and still lives there. His present 
extensive country place includes the old 
farm of his father and grandfather. In 
reply to a question about his education he 
replied, with a smile: 

“The ‘little old red school house’ was 
the source of most of it, though I was sent 
away for a time to a town that afforded a 
larger graded school. Shortly after my 
arrival there I got into a fight with another 
boy, and because of this, and perhaps be- 
cause the expression of my face was usually 
rather serious, I was dubbed ‘Mad 
Childs.’ Father had started with a scheme 
for financing the education of his children 
by laying aside a thousand dollars for each 
of them. The oldest ones only profited by 
this. Various complications forced him to 
curtail: he over-extended in acreage until 
he found himself land-poor, then the Civil 
War was an unexpected hindrance, and 
the fact that the number of his children 
extended to ten was a further obstacle. 
When my turn came I had to take what- 
ever offered. 

“My first business venture was the sup- 
plying of milk to people in our own 
neighborhood. Delivering milk in bottles 
was a new thing then, and I was the first 
to do it in our part of the country. |! 
accumulated a modest sum ‘in this way, 
and my brother Samuel and I decided upon 
a trip west with a view toward taking up 
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a farm claim. We worked in the wheat 
fields in North Dakota for a while to 
familiarize ourselves with the country and 
its possible opportunities, but the crops 
were poor and the farmers discouraged, so 
we dropped that idea. 

“On the trip we were much distressed 
by the poor, badly cooked food that was 
served to us in the restaurants along the 
way. The average was worse than poor, 
and at times our experiences were well nigh 
revolting. When we returned to New York 
the idea occurred to us that clean, good 
restaurants were a needed thing, so 
Samuel went to work in one of the old 
Dennett restaurants to learn what he 
could about the business, and after a time 
I joined him there. Some months later 
Samuel quit and I was discharged, which 
made my second or third experience of 
the kind. I had too much natural inde- 
pendence to serve successfully as an em- 
ployee, I suppose. I think, perhaps, that 
they made a mistake in firing me, but it 
was done, nevertheless. 

“Being out of jobs, we had to do some- 
thing, so we decided to open a restaurant 
of our own. We found space in the main 
floor of the old Merchants Hotel, at 41 
Cortlandt Street. The taking of the lease 
had its amusing side. The landlord was 
J. Monroe Taylor, an eccentric old gentle- 
man, distinguished, with long white hair. 
He had made his money in the manufac- 
ture of baking powder, and was quite a 
figure in his day. He was usually rather 
austere, but that he had a kind heart was 
proved by his interest in us two country 
boys. We were nervous at the thought of 
laying our idea before him, but we bol- 
stered up our courage and asked for a lease 
that could be cancelled after two months if 
our venture proved to be a failure. He 
replied that he would do it for no one in 
the world excepting us, so the bargain was 
struck. Occasionally he would drop in as a 
customer, and we thought perhaps he was 
worried at the possibility of not getting his 
rent, but this was not the case. He had 
taken a genuine interest in us. 

“We had no home in the city, so we 
took careful measurements of the room 
and made all of our fixtures on the farm. 
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We built counters, laundry tubs, and other 
objects that lent themselves to our homely 
technique, and then shipped them to New 
York and erected them. Father was skep- 
tical of our venture; he shook his head and 
advised land only as a field for investment. 
From the little capital that I made I lent 
father some, and had to ask it back in 
those early days of the business. I could 
see he rather pitied us for the blunder we 
were making. A later incident illustrative 
of his concern occurs to me. About six 
years later we had a number of our stores 
going, and my wife and I were living in 
New York. We wanted to give father a 
surprise, and sent for him to visit us. He 
misunderstood our intention, and came 
rushing to us at once. When my wife met 
him at the train he burst out: “‘ What is 
it? What’s the trouble? I'll let the boys 
have all the money they want!’ 

“He thought we had sent for him be- 
cause of financial difficulties, while, on our 
part, we had bought him a new overcoat, 
thinking that he was hard up! So on both 
sides we were glad and relieved. 

“We managed to make a very decent 
looking place of that first store. It was the 
model for those that followed, based as it 
was on the principles of cleanliness and 
economy to the buyer. Cleanliness was 
the watchword, coupled with good, whole- 
some food at a moderate price. It was a 
good combination, a good foundation upon 
which to base our business hope. Electric 
lights were a new thing then and not at 
all reliable, but we had them, with gas as a 
necessary supplement. The food was sim- 
ple, and based upon our own home menu. 
The pancakes were from my mother’s 
recipe. We stick to the same formula for 
them to this day; they are made with yeast 
instead of baking powder or soda. We 
avoid these elements in all our cooking. 
Soda kills vitamins. Mother’s recipes were 
used for other dishes as well, and my sister 
made cakes and sold them to us, and gave 
us much valuable advice besides. 

“We had $1,600 capital between us at 
the start. When we took the lease we de- 
cided that, if after two months we did 
not take in $40 a day we should give up 
our venture. On the very day before that 
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time had expired our receipts amounted 
to just that sum, so we decided to stick it 
out. Our first supplies were bought from 
friends and small dealers in our own 
neighborhood, but later we got them 
from Austin, Nichols & Co., as we were 
buying on a larger scale and needed 
credit. Two years after our start, with our 
second restaurant opened in Fulton Street, 
the near-by bank in which we had our 
account failed. All we had in the world was 
in that bank, and, with bills coming due, 
we thought that all was over for us. 
Austin, Nichols & Co. were our chief 
creditors, so we took our troubles to Mr. 
Nichols. He removed a tremendous burden 
from our minds by assuring us that we 
need not worry, and from this incident 
started a life-long friendship between us. 
“The road to ultimate success was not 
always smooth, by any means. We found 
rough spots from time to time. When our 
second store was in healthy operation” 
(Mr. Childs habitually designates his 
restaurants as stores), “we had a chance to 
sell the first at a good profit. The check 
that concluded the deal had just changed 
hands, and the new owners had not yet left 
our improvised office when a letter came 
notifying us of the cancellation of our 
lease, to take effect almost immediately. 
We handed back the check and pocketed 
a loss of $2,000. We took a lease on an en- 
tire building near by with a view toward 
renting the space we did not need. The 
venture prospered, and soon the ground 
floor restaurant had to be supplemented by 
opening a dining room on the second floor. 
“Before a great while had elapsed our 
third store was opened in Beaver Street, 
and the fourth near Herald Square. When 
five years had passed we had five of them 
going. From the first our idea had been to 
build up a chain of restaurants. After this 
initial start we have had a steady growth 
of several stores each year. There are 112 
in the chain now, and that’s all there is to 
the story. It’s commonplace enough, and I 
hope that it can be of interest to some one.” 
“You might tell what the present daily 


receipts amount to,” suggested Mrs: 


Murray, Mr. Childs’s cousin, who was pres- 
ent at our talk. 
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“Around ninety thousand dollars,” he 
replied. 

His long experience in the business has 
taught Mr. Childs that suitable location 
is the most important single factor in the 
success of a restaurant. A careful study, 
including a count, of the street traffic is 
the first step toward determining the value 
of a given location. From 3 to 15 per cent. 
of all passers-by will stop at a Childs’s 
restaurant to eat, the variation depend- 
ing entirely upon its situation. Dense 
traffic of a low grade will yield only the 
minimum. An average location will yield 
about 7 per cent., but only an ideally 
situated branch can lure an average mount- 
ing to 15 per cent. of all passers-by. 

The ideal position for a restaurant is one 
that can command a great traffic artery 
where passengers are bent upon a variety 
of interests: shopping, general business, 
sight-seeing, and theaters. A situation 
between railway terminals where people 
pass at all hours of day and night is ideal. 
A thriving young city offers greater oppor- 
tunities than does an old, established one, 
where different kinds of trade have had 
time to segregate themselves into districts 
of their own. The younger city with its 
various businesses scattered has its popu- 
lation circulating more freely into all its 
parts. A huge volume of traffic that is 
confined to a certain hour—say, noon—s 
not nearly so profitable as is the same 
volume distributed evenly over the twenty- 
four hours of the day. 

“Tt would be interesting to hear how you 
solved your problems of financing when 
you began to expand so rapidly,” I re- 
marked. 

“We started with a vision of our own 
development solely on our own capital, 
putting all of our profits back into the 
business. After several years, however, we 
took in some friends who wanted to join 
us, and in the course of ten years we found 
that we had accumulated quite a collection 
of silent partners. As our expansion was 
progressing rather rapidly we felt the need 
of a more convenient financial vehicle. One 
day a man appeared in our new little office, 
situated in a loft over one of our stores 
and divided into a clerical department in 
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the front and a private room in the rear. 
My secretary announced the visitor to me; 
I was tired and busy and eager to get rid 
of him, so my secretary asked the nature 
of his business, and received this reply: 

“«Tell Mr. Childs it is something that 
will make him smile.’ 

“This sounded alluring even on a busy 
day. He was an oil man who had been 
severely jarred by’ the Standard Oil inter- 
ests and was looking for another field for 
investment. He offered to finance the 
Childs Company. His capital formed the 
first real financial backbone of our organi- 
zation. A. W. Harris was his name, and he 
was on our board of directors until his 
death. From this incident grew the rumor 
that our company was owned by Standard 
Oil money. It is a rumor that I would like 
to nail; it is a stigma, I should say. There is 
nothing resembling a Standard Oil control; 
some members of that organization own a 
few shares of our stock, but that is all. 

“Another early backer who came to us 
through Mr. Harris was Matthew Dean, 
who had made a fortune in bread baking. 
He put $100,000 into the business, which 
was the biggest single sum up to that time, 
and much more important than the stock 
held by Standard Oil men. He insisted 
upon a clause in the contract that gave 
him the privilege of subscribing for an 
equal amount in addition if he chose, 
which privilege he embraced profitably at 
the first opportunity. 

“When Samuel and I first planned to 
invade other cities with our chain we were 
opposed by our directors. They expressed 
the opinion that New York was a large 
enough field for a couple of country boys, 
however ambitious, so we formed a new 
company and started in Philadelphia. Our 
new venture prospered, and we spread to 
other cities. The growth became country- 
wide finally, and the old firm bought in the 
new company. 

“F.W.Woolworth wasa friend and fellow- 
director on the board of a bank. During 
the war, when costs of all the items that 
entered into our business soared and made 
necessary an advance of our prices, Mr. 
Woolworth never tired of teasing me 
about it, as he was able to maintain his 


five and ten cent rates throughout that 
period. The unavoidable rise in our case 
was strongly opposed by the Food Ad- 
ministration, but we had no alternative.” 

“What has been the percentage of in- 
crease in the cost of restaurant food to the 
consumer in the last twenty-five years?” 
I asked. 

“About 100 per cent.,” was the reply. 
“A complete meal for 25 cts. was a usual 
thing about twenty-five years ago, while 
now the average check is around 50 cts. 
We have a new check system that shows 
exactly what each customer has eaten, 
and we are able by this means not 
only to know the average spent, but we 
can get an accurate line on the relative 
demand for various kinds of food. The 
increased cost to patrons is, of course, the 
direct result of the great rise in price of 
labor and supplies, particularly labor. 
Yet, at the present time a fifty-cent vege- 
table dinner is offered in our restaurants.” 

“T have been told that you are a strict 
vegetarian yourself, Mr. Childs,” I re- 
marked, “and the codperation of your 
menus with the needs of those who seek 
a scientific diet has been widely remarked. 
Will you tell me something about this 
phase of your work?” 

“Very gladly, as it has interested me 
keenly. I have benefitted greatly from a 
vegetable diet, and have been glad to cater 
to a growing tendency in that direction. 
At first our menu was simple and limited, 
confined almost entirely to the griddle 
products, bread and butter, cured meats, 
dried beans, coffee and milk. This made a 
very staple and economical diet, good and 
nourishing. In those days food was usually 
for nourishment only, but since then a 
more careful study has been made of the 
human diet. Doctors and scientists have 
made much progress, in theory at least if 
not always in fact. Opinions often differ, 
yet unbiased authorities are agreed upon 
the most vital principles, and especially 
upon the value of a vegetable diet. 

“We have been forced to recognize that 
people desire to eat with respect to health 
and physical and mental fitness. The 
phrase ‘eat for efficiency’ is a good one, 
but in our work we pursue the policy of 
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furnishing vegetarian menus, and minimiz- 
ing meat not only because of the health 
benefits, but for economical reasons as well. 
Meat is expensive, especially beef. We have 
eliminated the latter entirely, except the 
old favorite, corned beef and corned beef 
hash. We have an old reputation for these 
dishes, and they are carried on for reasons 
both sentimental and practical. But even 
with these, vegetable fat is used. No animal 
fats at all are employed in any of our cook- 
ery, not even bones for soup. All of our 
fats are made from vegetable products, 
even to the extent of extracting salts from 
certain vegetables that give to foods a 
meaty flavor. Some of our dishes have a 
very decided flavor of meat but actually 
contain no meat at all. This result is ob- 
tained entirely from vegetable extracts, 
and gives the sensation of eating flesh 
without the reality and its attendant evils. 

“Some people may think that this policy 
of ours toward meat is new, but it hasreally 
changed very little from the beginning. 
The only new development is our attitude 
toward the use of vegetables, adopted to 
fit the modern trend of thought in diet 
practice. Fruit, cereals, and vegetables un- 
doubtedly are the healthiest foods. People 
feel better after consuming them than after 
a meal of meat, and the public is finding it 
out. They are heading that way in large 
numbers. Our policy is economic rather 
than utopian, but we do desire to offer a 
service that is profitable in all ways, to 
our patrons as well as to ourselves. 

“Our principal encouragement comes 
directly from our customers. They pay 
more attention to the food they eat, and 
study their diet more carefully. They do 
not crave meats and fancy foods as much 
as more wholesome dishes served in a 
tasty manner, and in clean, cheery sur- 
toundings. Gloom cannot be commercial- 
ized, but good cheer and hospitality can 
be. The problem in our business is merely 
the commercialization of domesticity; the 
more our methods are humanized and 
patterned after the home the more the 
public likes them. 

“The business started as a sort of home 
affair with family codperation, and the 
homelike atmosphere has been preserved 
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pretty well, I believe. I have six nephews 
in the service, each an expert in a different 
field. Others long in our employ have 
virtually grown into the family. A case in 
point is that of Willard Smith, long the 
watchdog of our treasury and now vice- 
president of the company. He is an in- 
teresting character. I knew him first 
when we were boys and he was working in 
his father’s store. He wanted a job and I 
gave it to him, and when an office for ac- 
counting became necessary he was put in 
charge of the books. They could not have 
been in safer hands, as one amusing in- 
cident will prove. My wife came into the 
office one day when I was out, and asked 
for $250. His response was characteristic: 

“¢T’m sorry I can’t let you have any of 
Mr. Childs’s money, but I’ll give you $250 
of my own!’ 

“He was always the country boy, and 
always one of the strong sinews of our 
corporate body.” 

Luncheon concluded, we drove to my 
studio, where Mr. Childs sat for the portrait 
that is reproduced on page 531. Our chat 
continued during the sitting, and in his 
description of life on his farm my subject 
was revealed as a lover of the out-of- 
doors. Horseback riding is his favorite 
recreation, and he possesses several ex- 
cellent mounts. He has suffered from the 
dangers of this sport, having broken three 
bones in as many years. This was due to 
the horses stumbling and falling, he ex- 
plained, and not because he had been 
unseated. As Will Rogers said of the Prince 
of Wales, a man can hardly be expected to 
stay perched in mid-air if his horse falls 
from under him. 

His cousin told me that he enjoys going 
with friends on fishing and duck-shooting 
parties, but hates to kill either fish or fowl. 
He enjoys the open air, but usually returns 
with no game to show. As a sportsman, 
however, he is not at all as inactive as this 
might indicate, as one of his riding com- 
panions remarked, after a strenuous day, 
that the only way he had been able to get 
a rest from Mr. Childs’s indefatigable 
ardor was to fall from his horse and break 
his collar bone. Tennis and golf are also 
among his recreations. 











In Giraftfrica 
Hunting a Noble Beast 





by MRS. MARY L. SOBE AKELEY 





When Cari E. Akeley, of the American Museum of Natural History, made his 
last trip to Africa to gather specimens for the new African Hall, he was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Akeley, herself an explorer and mountain climber, who here 
begins to tell some of the incidents of the trip. After Mr. Akeley’s death on the 
slopes of Mount Mikeno, in the Gorilla country, Mrs. Akeley, with the assistance 
of other members of the Akeley-Eastman-Pomeroy expedition, carried on the work 


as it had been planned by Mr. Akeley. 


IT WAS MY FIRST long hunt for a nota- 
ble and noble animal. Our green canvas 
tents were pitched in an Acacia grove on 
the bank of a sand river ten miles beyond 
the palm-fringed waters of the Northern 
Uaso Nyiro in the desert of the Northern 
Frontier of Kenya Colony. Here, as Carl 
Akeley had expected, we found those un- 
real creatures that by some mischance 
have been brought into our modern world 
—the giraffe. 

To the north, twenty days’ trek by slow- 
moving caravan, was the Abyssinian 
border. Spread before us, to be reproduced 
on canvas as the background for Carl 
Akeley’s Water-Hole Group for African 
Hall, was the scene, historic in landmark 
and primitive associations, which the old 


timers frequently refer to as “The Gate- 
way of the Northern Frontier.” Beyond a 
water pan shadowed by big Acacia trees, 
the gray veldt stretched out to a far horizon 
line, built up of spectacular mountains; 
one with a great rampart, sheer and impres- 
sive, another cathedral-shaped, and ail 
extending back into a great blue mysteri- 
ous beyond. Through this gateway Somali 
herders and trading caravans have come 
and gone for generations, in intermittent 
contact with the south. Beyond the moun- 
tain wall even to-day Abyssinian bandits 
plunder and kill. In this desert country, ° 
with alkaline water-holes from twenty to 
sixty miles apart and with nothing but 
thorn vegetation, white men have not been 
lured to investigate, to remain long, and to 


All photographs by Carl and Mary Akeley unless otherwise noted. 
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despoil. Native wandering herders, the 
Samburu, of splendid physique and gentle 
manner, and. with a suggestion of the 
Egyptian in physiognomy, are the only 
inhabitants of the section. Here, encom- 
passed and protected by the desert, a few 
fairly large herds of game still survive to 
suggest a wild life and an untouched 
domain amazingly and unfortunately rare 
in Africa to-day. 

Motors have taken away much of the 
romance of the long trek to the North- 
ern Frontier, but they 
bring one quickly into 
remote regions not yet 
spoiled by the great in- 
flux of men. Leaving 
our base in Nairobi, our 
headman proceeded by 
motor bus to Fort Hall 
accompanied by twelve 
porters, and, as he put 
it, “walked them on 
their feet” to a camp 
site which Mr. Akeley 
had indicated beyond 
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the Tana River. Our own motors overtook 
them there shortly after night-fall. The 
next day we traveled across the foothills of 
Mt. Kenya; through the Kikuyu reserve 
with its great fields of maize and beans 
and bananas; through Nyeri; and then 
through the dense Kenya forest to Nan- 
yuki. The roads still showed traces of the 
long heavy rains and just beyond Nanyuki 
our progress was severely retarded at a 
swamp that we had to bridge by making 
a corduroy of brush and logs. 

All the way down the 
dark road through the 
dense Meru forest, ele- 
phant trumpeted. A 
band of monkeys (I 
counted sixty) swung 
from limb to limb along 
the roadside. Gray par- 
rots fluttered in and out 
among them. At the 
foot of the long slope 
into Meru, hundreds of 
natives awaited the 
arrival of our caval- 








A BIG BULL ENJOYING HIS EVENING MEAL 


Carl Akeley noted the branch of the Acacia tree on which the dark bull fed and when the giraffe moved on, 
he measured its height above the ground. He would not kill wantonly. 
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cade, the women with painted faces and 
dressed in dark-colored skins adorned with 
chains of beads and shells, the men wearing 
scant draperies of skin or blankets and 
carrying beautifully fashioned spears. 

On the third day as we approached 
Isiola we first glimpsed the mountain wall 
rising forty miles away beyond the Uaso 
Nyiro, and knew that we were approaching 
the region where Carl Akeley would collect 
the specimens required for his Water-Hole 
Group—oryx, Grevy’s and Grant’s zebra, 
Grant’s gazelle, and, last and paramount, 
the reticulated (Northern) giraffe. 

For sixteen days, we rose when the 
world was bright with moonlight, or long 
before the stars had dimmed; and when 
the western hills were still veiled in morn- 


CARL AND MARY AKELEY 


Mr. Akeley died in Africa while collecting material for his life 
dream, the African Hall of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Mrs. Akeley is helping to carry on his work. 
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ing twilight and the eastern sky but faintly 
tinged with dawn, we journeyed out on the 
blue-white veldt to watch till sunrise the 
game remaining there. The realization that 
this was one of the few last unmolested 
regions in a country made largely desolate 
by the slaughtering horde, made our errand 
doubly hard. Gladly would we all have 
played with these animals and left them 
only with vivid memories and regret, had 
there not been the desire to perpetuate 
them in African Hall, which Mr. Akeley 
had conceived as a masterpiece of taxi- 
dermy for the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York City. There, in 
accordance with his plan, they were to 
be presented in a reproduction of their 
natural environment, that millions might 
see, enjoy, and learn. 

The oryx, the Grevy’s and 
the Grant’s zebra, all have 
their charm, and stand out on 
the landscape with spectac- 
ular interest, but the giraffe 
eminently belongs to a re- 
mote past and _ seems 
strangely out of place in this 
world of man-made trails 
and motor cars. I had my 
first glimpse of this survivor 
of prehistoric times just at 
sunset, when we were still 
twenty miles southeast of 
the Uaso Nyiro, and it gave 
me an indescribable thrill. 
There, in plain sight among a 
few Acacia trees was a herd 
of fourteen giraffe. They 
all looked astonishingly big, 
although, as I recall it now, 
one bull of considerable size 
dominated the herd. How 
queer they looked, poised on 
the edge of a low ridge and 
gazing at our approach in 
apparent wonder and. amaze- 
ment. It was only when we 
came very close indeed to 
them that they gave ground 
and leisurely loped away. 

To the sportsman who 
may be permitted a girafle, 
I am sure any giraffe must 
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STALKED FOR DAYS AND FOUND WANTING 


Day after day on the arid African veldt searching for outstanding specimens of the Northern giraffe 
sorely tried Carl Akeley’s patience and perseverance. 


look big. He takes one of the first he sees 
and consequently pronounces his hunt 
both easy and successful; but when a nat- 
uralist is looking for the very finest aver- 
age specimen of its kind, it is indeed 
another story. For sixteen days Carl 
Akeley studied the Northern giraffe. We 
often saw small herds and his methods 
were invariably the same. An old sizable 
bull, a large mature female, and a calf 
were the specimens desired, and so a herd 
was studied from the standpoint of these 
requirements. Are the bulls and the cows 
really large or are they large only in rela- 
tion to the smaller members of the herd? 
This was the absorbing question. Often we 
would see a bull that had every indica- 
tion of measuring at least sixteen feet, but 
Mr. Akeley was unwilling to shoot it with- 
out actually knowing its height. He would 
not kill one of these rare animals need- 
lessly. His method was to locate an animal, 
feeding on an Acacia tree, then to stalk 
him, and after the giraffe had moved on, 
to measure the limb on which he had been 
feeding. This he did by means of a string 
and a weight attached to the end of his 
gun barrel. 

Rockwell, Mr. Akeley’s assistant, 
brought home a sizable calf early in the 


game, but hunting and finding the old bull 
was a more difficult matter. Philip Per- 
cival, who had been in this same camp for 
a week running Mr. Eastman’s show, had 
reported a fine old gray bull. We kept on 
the lookout for him, though Mr. Akeley 
had his heart set on getting a dark bull 
giraffe. We had hunted a week when he 
secured the female, and no bull of real 
importance had been seen in any herd. 
We were seeing many giraffe, of course; 
even in the day’s trek, it was possible that 
we saw the same groups twice, but for a 
long time we saw females—‘ Minga, 
minga sana” [“Many, very many,” in 
the native vernacular|—females and calves 
everywhere it seemed, and with them only 
an occasional young bull and not at all 
impressive. Still we went out at dawn and 
hunted our course, came back with the hot 
sun of high noon radiating from our hel- 
mets and with eyes literally bulging from 
studying the dazzling landscape with our 
binoculars. At such an hour all the animals 
became distorted in size and young calves 
assumed the proportions of their grand- 
fathers. And we hunted from four o’clock 
on until the twilight shut out the gun 
sights and the landscape. 

Finally, one evening half an hour before 
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sunset, Mr. Akeley and I were coming 
along across the open veldt with one of 
our boys. We sighted a lone giraffe feeding 
on an outstanding Acacia tree. He looked 
enormous and was not the old gray bull; 
he was unusually dark; in fact, as he stood 
against the western light, he looked almost 
black across his withers. I was keenly 
thrilled. Much as I hated the thought of 
killing, I found myself wishing that Mr. 
Akeley might decide that he was the speci- 
men he was looking for and have done 
with the long strain of hunting and waiting 
and disappointment. The bull was alone; 
a small bush wasnear-by, and consequently 
he was a stalkable proposition. He looked 
at us in wonder and then continued to 
enjoy his evening meal from the top of the 
Acacia tree. But how high is the tree? 
The eternal question. That tree may look 
high, but how high? And a giraffe of less 
than sixteen feet was not even to be 
dreamed of as a member of this, perhaps 
the most important group of the African 
Hall. We said little. 

“He looks big,” cautiously from Mr. 
Akeley. 


“Yes, and he is very dark,” I added, 
warily and still hopefully. 

“Well, I think I'll go up and measure 
that tree.” 

Of course, the giraffe would not be ex- 
pected to be obliging enough to wait to 
be measured and then fall victim to our 
desire. And yet that almost happened. 
Mr. Akeley stalked to within ten yards of 
the tree and the giraffe fed on. Then he 
came out into low scrub and the giraffe 
stopped eating, looked, came a few steps 
in his direction, then turned his long grace- 
fully sinuous body and slowly walked 
out of sight. I kept watching through my 
glasses. He was obviously a most gloriously 
dark animal and almost pure white un- 
derneath—a very individual marking and 
wholly different from anything we had 
hitherto seen at close range. How huge he 
looked under the tree and how increasingly 
huge as he walked away with head high 
up in the air! I wondered if on close 
approach Mr. Akeley could resist shoot- 
ing, but he did and I next saw him with 
gun and cord measuring the limb the 
bull had been feeding on. He came back 
presently. 








ANGULAR BUT NOT UNGRACEFUL 


Not only is the height of the giraffe a factor that makes its stalking 
difficult, but each female of a herd is a self-appointed guardian of her 


lord’s safety. 


“He was a big giraffe 
—that branch he was 
feeding on was more 
than seventeen feet 
above the ground,” he 
reported. Of course, we 
were both depressed at 
the lost opportunity 
but thrilled at having 
seen so closely such a 
splendid animal. 

Now his _ constant 
quest was the big black 
bull. Again and again 
we covered the same 
course. We wore out 
the tires of our light car 
and I began todrive the 
heavy truck. But the 
big black bull was not 
to be found. Then one 
day in the thorn scrub 
near the road made by 
the many  ox-carts, 
heavily-freighted, that 
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pass year in and year 
out from Archer’s Post 
to Marsabit and Mo- 
yale, Carl Akeley got 
the female for his 
group. There was no 
mistaking her. She 
stood in statuesque 
wonder, alone amid siz- 
able thorn and Acacias. 
She proved a superb 
beast of exquisite color, 
gaudily marked and 
with the deep scar of a 
lion’s claws the entire 
width of her beautiful 
flank. 

I drove posthaste 
to bring the taxider- 
mists to assist with 
skinning and skeleton- 
izing. On my way back 
to camp I saw what 
seemed to me the 
giant black bull feeding 
with a sizable herd 
near the spot where 
we had first observed him. But the female 
had been killed and if its skin was to be 
properly preserved, no time could be lost 
in its preparation. The old bull had wisely 
chosen to reappear when all hands were 
fully occupied. 

The next morning, as I took the paint- 
ers, William R. Leigh and A. A. Janssen, 
to the water pan, where they were making 
studies for the background of the Water- 
Hole Group, I saw him again, but by the 
time I could get Mr. Akeley the herd had 
vanished and with it the spectacular bull. 
It seemed a last appearance. In fact, all 
the giraffe in the country suddenly effaced 
themselves. The water pans had dried up 
and the Samburu told us the giraffe were 
watering at the river. As the giraffe in this 
country water only every third day, the 
chance of finding even a herd now, en 
route to or from water at the particular 
moment we happened to cross a particular 
section of landscape, was remote and vague 
indeed. 

We had been hunting nearly two weeks. 
For the past few days we had seen next to 





net-like pattern. 





HIDDEN BY HIS PROTECTIVE COLORING 


This is the Masai giraffe, the common or Southern giraffe of East Africa. 
Its tan color markings in leaf pattern are a distinct contrast to the 
Northern giraffe’s sienna-red base color with its vividly marked white 


nothing. Then one morning another sizable 
male stood for us for a brief moment and 
then vanished into the scrub. He was so 
imposing that we spent four hours ag- 
gressively trailing him. On this hunt, my 
real job began. I had had rough driving in 
all the days of the hunt but now for the 
first time I literally tore through the high 
thorn scrub. My truck knocked down trees 
three to four inches in diameter and I drove 
over thorn bushes as wide as the car and 
four to five feet high, stopping only once 
and unwillingly when a thorn-pierced flat 
tire stalled the car. It was wild driving and 
wilder country, but it had to be done. I 
could see my way perhaps three car lengths 
ahead and after that I went on faith. The 
giraffe eluded us. We got a glimpse of him 
once, but he was far away. We all came 
home with arms and faces bleeding from 
thorn scrub, very hot and very soul weary. 

Finally Carl Akeley decided to try a new 
move. 

The water pan one mile from camp, at 
which all the animals on the veldt had been 
drinking, had dried up. Now wasn’t it 
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reasonable, he argued, that if the water in 
the pan was restored the animals would 
come to drink again? He decided to make a 
new water pan. Near our camp was an 
ancient well of saline water, walled up 
with excellent masonry. It was apparently 
inexhaustible. The passing caravans used 
it copiously and we had an abundant 
supply for baths, laundry, and dish- 
washing. Makasudi, our Headman, in- 
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been the one Philip Percival had remarked. 
Our big dark bull was not in the herd, 
Carl Akeley was in a position to stalk so 
he slid out of the car, hid behind an ant 
hill and slowly crept closer and closer. He 
was going down wind and by dint of care- 
ful manceuvering he got very near the bull. 
Now, the difficulty of stalking a big bull 
in a herd is that every female in that herd 
constitutes herself a committee of one to 
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Painting by Wm. R. Leigh 


Photograph by American Museum of Natural History 


GATEWAY TO THE NORTHERN FRONTIER OF KENYA 


A scene made for the water-hole group of African Hall. On the opposite page is shown a photograph of 
the original water hole. 


formed us that we could easily fill the two 
thirty-gallon water tanks used to transport 
our drinking water from the Uaso Nyiro, 
without missing it. 

That afternoon we filled the tanks and 
took them and our porters over to the pan. 
With pangas [native knives] they cut out 
a hole ten feet by ten feet and about twelve 
inches deep. In this we placed a big canvas 
tarpaulin and then covered it with a thin 
layer of the dislodged clay and removed as 
nearly as possible all traces of our work. 
Then we poured in the sixty gallons of 
water. It actually made a sizable water 
hole. The next morning we found that a 
few animals had come to drink. 

That evening, hoping that our improved 
water pan would attract more game, we 
hunted in the North along our usual course. 
About four miles beyond the pan we sud- 
denly saw a herd of fifteen giraffe and in 
it a very splendid bull. He was so large 
that he towered high above all the females 
of the herd. He was unusually colored and 
somewhat disconcertingly, very gray, with 
very white markings. It could easily have 


look after the safety of her lord and master 
as well as of her offspring. The bull may 
feed unconcernedly but you may be sure he 
is being guarded by as many pairs of eyes as 
there are females in his family. In the 
course of Mr. Akeley’s stalk the animals 
became aware of his nearness and ambled 
off. 

It was almost time for us to return to 
camp for supper, but Mr. Akeley was de- 
termined not to let another fine specimen 
escape and, in spite of the lateness in the 
day, trailed the herd far afield. Darkness 
fell and he did not return. I distinctly re- 
member my uneasiness as I waited in the 
truck for his return. Rockwell chaffed me 
for being nervous, but I do not believe 
that I was needlessly concerned about my 
husband, for there were few landmarks 
on the great veldt and plenty of lions. 
To be plodding his way through the dark- 
ening desert could not have been pleasant 
even for a seasoned and experienced 
hunter, and Carl Akeley never spared 
himself. By such disregard of self he se- 
cured the finest possible specimens and 
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THE WATER-HOLE THAT DRIED UP 


Here came giraffe, oryx, zebra, gazelle, rhino, hou, and eland, as well as the Samburu natives with their 
calabashes. Carl Akeley built an artificial pan to attract the animals when this hole dried up. 


earned the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had never killed wantonly. 

Hoping to guide him in our direction, 
I turned on the car lights. To my despair, 
they were cut off almost instantly. My 
batteries had run down. After what 


seemed to me an in- 
terminable wait there 
in the thickening dark- 
ness, he came in sight. 
The lights had burned 
just long enough to 
give him his bearings 
and show him where 
we waited. 

As we drove home 
without any lights, 
Carl Akeley said: 

“Well, that old boy 
will satisfy my every 
wish: I got very close 
to him but it was too 
dark to see my gun 
sights.” 

The next morning 
we traversed the same 
course, hopeful that 
the same herd might 
still be ranging there. 








SAMBURU NATIVES 


A gentle pastoral people, not reluctant 


to ask for anything they saw. 


We scanned every possible section of the 
range, but not an animal of any sort or de- 
scription was in sight—not even a Grant’s 
Gazelle moved on the landscape. The place 
was as deserted as a desert is supposed to 
be. It really seemed hopeless. I unwarily 


confessed to a very 
sick feeling. Were we 
to be defeated in the 
end? 
“Well, we'll go on 
the usual course,’’ 
Mr. Akeley declared. 
About a mile farther 
on, we sighted giraffe. 
On close study and on 
nearer approach we saw 
a fine big bull. He was 
unmistakably large—a 
half-dozen females 
ranged around him 
feeding on the lower 
limbs of the trees. He 
towered among them 
and fed from the tree 
tops. I was thrilled 
almost past breathing. 
I knew Carl Akeley’s 
heart had been set on 
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PRESERVING THE SKIN OF THE LONG-HUNTED BULL 


The skin of this splendid specimen was thinned in the field by use of shaving knives and made practically 
ready for mounting, the first time this procedure had been followed. 


the big dark bull—this one was dark in- 
deed. He seemed strangely like the solitary 
bull that we had seen previously and that 
he had so carefully measured the week 
before. 

At last Carl Akeley’s painstaking hu- 
manitarian efforts were rewarded. The 
big bull, now at close range, appeared 
colossal in contrast with the young bulls 
and females. He actually stood for us. 
Two shots, a short run of five hundred 
yards, and the old monarch’s reign was 
finished forever. 

Strangely enough, the rest of the herd 
stampeded for a short distance only, and 
then traveled slowly away, stopping fre- 
quently to look back for their missing chief. 
Distress, dejection, amazement that this 
thing could have happened, were all de- 
picted in their movements as they reluc- 
tantly left the spot where their leader had 
fallen. I doubt not but that they came 
again and again at nightfall to look 
for him. 

Mr. Akeley and Rockwell now made 
photographic studies and measurements 
of the giraffe, so essential as records for 


the correct mounting of the animal in the 
taxidermic workshop. He was a little more 
than 16 feet in height! Meanwhile, I 
dashed back six miles to camp for Rad- 
datz, who came in the truck bringing with 
him a big tarpaulin, four hundred pounds 
of salt, and extra skinning knives, and 
all of our porters, for a terrific day of work 
was ahead. The trip both ways took forty 
minutes. 

Now caring for the skin of any giraffe 
under the most favorable circumstances is 
one of the most difficult jobs in the field 
of taxidermy. It is precarious work be- 
cause of the large amount of water the 
skin contains and the consequent tend- 
ency to rapid disintegration, which may 
mean the “slipping of the hairs” on the 
skin. As the female giraffe had been killed 
shortly before sunset, the skinning had 
been completed at midnight—the best 
possible hours for the preservation of the 
skin. 

But now it was ten o’clock, and the 
veldt was shimmering in blazing heat, 
and the hottest hours of the day were still 
to come. It was a job for fiends. The tar- 
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paulin was quickly 
thrown up in a canopy 
covering the giraffe; 
Mr. Akeley and Rock- 
well had been skinning 
for nearly an hour, but 
the amount of work 
accomplished seemed 
to increase the size of 
the giant. Although the 
force was now aug- 
mented by Raddatz 
and four or five of the 
best boys, the job was 
large indeed. As soon 
as a square foot of skin 
was removed, salt was 
rubbed on both sides 
for the extraction of 
the water. Other por- 
ters, as soon as the 
muscles were exposed, 
removed the flesh. 

Just as the vultures 
hunting high in the heavens had descended 
almost the moment the giraffe had fallen 
and were now grouped in hundreds in trees 
and on the ground, awaiting their turn, so 
the native Samburu, with an instinct 
equally uncanny, had suddenly foregath- 
ered in scores and were now standing or 
squatting in a circle eager for their share of 
twiga [giraffe], the meat that “makes them 
strong.”’ I commandeered a half-dozen of 
them to cut and carry in loads of grass 
for the protection of the skin while it was 
being removed and for a cushion and cover 
for it in its transit back to camp. They did 
the work after much coaxing and urging, 
but I had to stand over them to keep them 
‘on the job. Their fires were already kindled 
and the moment the redolent flesh was re- 
moved they heated it and charred it a 
little until it became still more odorous, 
and then, singing and laughing, they ate 
enormously. 

In such an environment and in the sick- 
ening heat of high noon, Mr. Akeley and 
his two men had little appetite for the tea 
I brewed for them, but with it and the bis- 
cuits and cooling tinned pineapple they 








A YOUNG GIRAFFE POSES 


This is the reticulated Northern giraffe hunted by Mr. Akeley. Note the 
huge ant hill at the left, a common sight on the African veldt. 


were refreshed and sustained in the worst 
hours of the day. After eleven hours in the 
field and six hours of grilling, back- 
breaking work, the specimen was loaded 
in the truck at four o’clock and taken into 
camp for the completion of the skinning 
of hoofs and horns and for the resalting of 
the skin. They gulped their afternoon tea, 
as they worked; they paused only for a 
brief half-hour at dinner, and then the 
lanterns were lighted and the work con- 
tinued. 

All the following day the work went on. 
At last the giraffe skeleton was clean and 
hoisted high in a big Acacia tree out of 
reach of the marauding hyenas; and that 
night we all gathered silently around the 
work-fly where, by the light of half a dozen 
lanterns, Mr. Akeley and Rockwell and 
Raddatz were still doing yeoman service 
in making the big bull giraffe skin into the 
nearest approach possible to a piece of 
velvet, and Kambi, tall, handsome Wan- 
yamwezi, sang, in a childish voice, a hunt- 
ing song to the minor accompaniment of 
a one stringed guitar—a requiem for the 
fallen prehistoric giant. 





A Visit to the King of the Afghans 


An Oriental Potentate Who Has Ended His Tradittonal Isolation 
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A HISTORIC EVENT of the first magni- 
tude is taking place in the remote heart of 
Asia. A powerful hermit kingdom is emerg- 
ing from isolation. 

When Amanullah Khan, King of 
K4bul, Light of the World, King of 
Afghanistan, and direct 
descendant of Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane, 
crossed the Afghan frontier 
and stepped aboard a 
British-Indian special 
train of white andgold, he 
was doing nothing less than 
announcing to the world 
that his country was no 
longer to be considered a 
hermit kingdom. For be it 
known this was the first 
time in history for the 
monarch of this remote 
Central Asian kingdom to 
undertake a visit to the 
Occident. 

The King of Afghanis- 
tan has now reached Eu- 
rope. Not satisfied with 
merely visiting a foreign 
land or two, he is in the 
midst of the longest jour- 
ney ever attempted by any 
reigning monarch. His 
itinerary includes India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria, 
the Balkans, and Turkey. Then he plans 
either to return via America, or to cross 
Russia and return home by way of Siberia 
and Turkestan. To reach Kabul by the 
latter route he will have to cross the 
Oxus River and then traverse the snow- 
bound passes of the mighty Hindu Kush 
mountains. 


AMANULLAH KHAN 
King of the Afghans. 


There is a most excellent reason why 
other rulers of Afghanistan have hesitated 
to attempt a journey of this kind. So wild 
and warlike are the bearded, giant Cau- 
casian mountaineers who dwell there, that 
no other Amir ever dared roam many 
leagues from his throne, 
lest he find some rival war 
lord occupying it upon his 
return. From fragments 
of history pieced together 
while in Central Asia I 
discovered that Afghan 
rulers usually die with 
their boots on. It is a 
land of plots and counter 
plots, of blood feuds, 
assassination, and sudden 
death. So in daring to visit 
Europe King Amanullah 
Khan shows himself to be 
a brave man. 

There are still other 
ways in which he has 
shattered precedent. In 
1926, he changed his tradi- 
tional title of Amir to 
that of King; and now, 
accompanying him on his 
European trip, are his 
Queen and theirtwo daugh- 
ters, Princess Nural Suraj 
and Princess Bibi Khurd— 
unveiled! Only one who has 
visited orthodox Afghanis- 
tan can appreciate what a daring thing this 
is. Methinks I can see the turbaned mulahs 
of Kabul waggling their gray beards and 
holding the finger of astonishment to their 
foreheads. Another member of the royal 
party is his aged father-in-law, Sardar 
Mahmoud Beg Tarsi, present foreign 
minister and former Afghan envoy to 
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France, a true wise man of the East and 
one of the King’s closest advisers. 

The peoples of North and South Amer- 
ica and even of a few European countries 
may fail to be duly impressed by this tour 
of a Central Asian prince who boasts of 
direct descent from four of the mightiest 
conquerors in the history of man: Gen- 
ghis Khan, Kublai Khan, Tamerlane, and 
Baber, the first of the great Moguls. Not 
so with the people of Asia. And not so 
with those Chancelleries of Europe with 
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On the other hand, they themselves can 
provide the British with some sleepless 
nights. It all depends on Amanullah Khan, 
one of the few untrammeled despots left 
in the world. In the scales of world empire 
the quality of his personality counts a good 
deal. You may be sure, O Amanullah 
Khan, that the wise men of the European 
Chancellories and their satellites will be 
“pleased to meet you.” They will welcome 
the opportunity to study the personality 
of this vigorous descendant of Genghis 
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THE BARRED GATEWAY TO A FORBIDDEN LAND 


At Khyber Pass the prospective visitor faced this sentry and sign until the king recently opened up his 
land te visitors. . 


Asiatic policies. To such the King of 
Afghanistan is a most important figure, 
and his boarding the white and gold train 
at the Indo-Afghan frontier east of Kanda- 
har is of vital moment. 

The two strongest powers in Asia to- 
day are Soviet Russia and Great Britain. 
The fact that Amanullah Khan is paying 
visits to both London and Moscow will 
provide Europe with a topic of discussion 
for many moons. You see, the King’s realm 
lies midway between possessions of the 
Bolshevik Bear and the British Lion. The 
Afghans can give the Red armies of the 
Bolsheviki the road into seething, dis- 
contented India, or can keep them out. 


Khan at first hand. It is rather a rare 
chance. 

Only a short time ago I had the good 
fortune to visit Afghanistan, although en- 
trance to the country had long been all 
but forbidden. Few Americans have crossed 
its frontiers. It took us two years to obtain 
the coveted permission. But at last we 
reached Amanullah’s court, there to be 
entertained as his guests. While busy with 
an expedition to southern Asia, I had done 
everything possible to gain access to this 
warlike country. In the end, by mere 
chance, good luck came our way. 

Prince Amanullah became “King of 
K4bul and Light of the World,” after one 
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of those inscrutable affairs so common in 
the history of the East. On February 20, 
1919, his father Amir Habibullah, was 
assassinated at Jellalbad, a city in Eastern 
Afghanistan. The Amir was murdered 
under circumstances that still remain a 
profound secret. Gossip lays the crime at 
the feet of one of the murdered Amir’s 
brothers, Nasrullah Khan, who had been 
the commander-in-chief of his armies. 
At any rate, Nasrullah immediately pro- 
claimed himself king. The crown prince, 
the jovial Inayatullah Khan, whose motto 
was “better a live prince than a dead 
Amir,” accepted the usurpation without 
protest. 

Not so the third son, Amanullah, who 
at that time happened to be Governor of 
the capital city of Kabul and in command 
of the garrison. Backed by his brilliant 
and scheming mother, Ulya Hazrat Begum, 
one of Habibullah’s many widows, he 
seized the treasury, captured his artful 
uncle after considerable fighting, and pro- 
claimed himself occupant of the throne 
of the Great Moguls. Amanullah’s five 
brothers likewise accepted his rule. To-day 
they are officials at their brother’s court. 
It is interesting to note, however, that he 
has not left his scepter in the care of any 
one of them. 

Instead, he has temporarily turned the 
throne over to his most trusted adviser, 
His Excellency Jenab-Aala Ilmare-Aala 
Mahommed Wali Khan, the Minister for 
War. This is the official whom he has 
trusted most during his reign. In 1920, 
after the third British-Afghan war, he sent 
Mahommed Wali Khan on a three years’ 
tour as ambassador to various countries 
in Europe and America, during which 
journey the latter established various 
Afghan legations in Europe. Then upon 
his return he was made Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. In everything but name 
this astute and widely experienced Ori- 
ental statesman is the Afghan Grand 
Vizier. 

As for Nasrullah Khan, he was thrown 
into prison, and has not been heard of 
since. There is an old saying in the Kabul 
bazaar that with the booming of the sun- 
rise gun from the wall of the grim Bala 
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Hissar fortress above the city, some sou! 
passes into Paradise. Whether Nasrullah 
has been blown from the mouth of that 
cannon, or whether he has been locked in 
an iron cage at the top of a pole on some 
distant mountain height to starve and 
wither and be blown away, or whether he 
merely languishes at the bottom of some 
pit in the Bala Hissar, no one could tell 
me. 

When Amanullah Khan ascended the 
throne one of his first acts was to break 
with the British in India, who had given 
his grandfather and father an annual sub- 
sidy in return for control of Afghan foreign 
affairs. This precipitated the third British- 
Afghan war, which ended in both sides 
claiming victory..At any rate, the Afghans 
gained complete independence, and Ama- 
nullah tightened his hold on the throne by 
uniting his people against a foreign enemy. 
Then it was that he decided to seek world- 
wide recognition and thoroughly to mod- 
ernize his state. 

The American minister at the Court 
of the Shah of Persia, whom I did not even 
know, suggested to him that he invite 
us to his capital. So just as we were about 
to leave Asia our long-hoped-for invitation 
came. It seemed like a chance of a lifetime, 
and with two American companions, 
David King, of Calcutta, and my chief 
cameraman, Harry A. Chase, I hurried 
across India to Peshawar, and took the 
old, dangerous route through Khyber 
Pass. On this journey we traveled on one 
of the oldest caravan routes in the world, 
the route over which countless caravans 
have been passing back and forth between 
the rich plains of Hindustan and the wild 
uplands of Central Asia for thousands of 
years. 

We made the trip in August, the hottest 
time of the year. Before crossing the fron- 
tier into Afghanistan, a British Tommy 
stopped usand had a look at our credentials 
at the Indian end of the Khyber Pass. The 
Tommy told us that the temperature there 
at Fort Jamrud that morning was 120 in 
the shade. After traversing the Khyber 
we dropped down into the Afghan desert, 
where it seemed far hotter, but with no 
shade. And then, after we had crossed 
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the Afghan desert and four ranges of 
barren mountains, we found ourselves in 
a fertile plain, driving through groves of 
fruit trees on the outskirts of the historic 
city of Kabul. 

A guest house surrounded by flower 
gardens was placed at our disposal and 
the next day we set out by car for the 
summer retreat of the king and his court a 
little higher up in the mountains. Some 
thirty miles out from Kabul we passed 
through a cool archway of trees and on one 
side saw an open air assemblage of Afghans 
kneeling in prayer, with their faces turned 
toward Mecca. Instead of a bearded holy 
man in flowing robes, we saw the Afghan 
king himself leading his courtiers in their 
devotions. He made a somewhat startling 
and curious picture as the principal figure 
in this ultra-Oriental setting, for unlike 
most of those kneeling around him he was 
clad in a smart black coat, light riding 
breeches, top boots, and a stiff black 
astrakhan tarboosh, which is not unlike 
the fur headgear worn by a Dakota farmer 
in winter. 

This was our first glimpse of the 
Western-looking monarch who sits on the 
throne of the most eastern of all Asiatic 
kingdoms. Our car sped on toward his 
summer palace, with a quick vanishing 
of the incongruous picture of an Afghan 
King in riding breeches playing the rdle 
of an imam of Islam. 

A quarter of a mile farther on we drove 
through a wooden archway somewhat like 
those we often see at the entrances to new 
real estate subdivisions on the outskirts of 
Detroit or Kansas City. A moment later 
it seemed as though we had suddenly been 
whisked out of Central Asia by Aladdin’s 
Lamp and dropped down in a suburb of 
Omaha or Seattle. Here we were climbing a 
hill between two rows of concrete block 
and frame bungalows with sleeping porches, 
breakfast nooks, and garages, for all the 
world like an American summer colony. 
So far as I knew, and I surely would have 
heard of it, King Amanullah Khan, “The 
Light of the World,” had not imported 
any American architects. However, here 
were unmistakable signs of American- 
ization. Apparently some one connected 
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with the King’s entourage had visited the 
United States. 

While we were blinking our eyes and 
asking each other how these bungalows 
could have sprung up away out here on the 
slopes of the Hindu Kush, a somewhat 
grotesque human apparition appeared in 
the doorway of one of them and saluted 
us. He was a man attired in a loud-checked 
European suit, several sizes too small. He 
greeted us with a profuse outpouring of 
American slang. 

“My name’s Tewfik Bey,” he volun- 
teered, then asked: “what’s yours?” 

Tewfik Bey in his shrunken race-track 
suit climbed on the running board and 
accompanied us on up the hill. He told us 
of how he had been an attaché to the 
Ottoman embassy in Washington. When 
the United States went into the war in 
1917, he betook himself to Philadelphia 
instead of to Constantinople. After work- 
ing for a while as a necktie salesman he 
trekked out to Hollywood to become a 
movie star. Soon tiring of that, he took up 
the study of agriculture and scientific 
farming. A rumor filtered across the world 
to the effect that the King of Afghanistan 
was offering jobs to young Turks who had 
a practial knowledge of Western arts and 
sciences. 

So Tewfik Bey headed for the secluded 
kingdom and now was progressing nicely 
in the service of Amanullah Khan. He had, 
as he proudly informed us, contrived to 
turn his hand from agriculture to archi- 
tecture. All of these American bungalows, 
with their somewhat startling gingerbread 
lines and decorations, had been built from 
plans that he had worked out from mem- 
ory. 

An hour later the Afghan potentate had 
returned to his palace and a court chamber- 
Jain came with the news that he was await- 
ing us in his garden. He stood there among 
his flowers, surrounded by his brothers, 
his father-in-law, and other members of 
his cabinet. Although it is not customary 
for an Asiatic monarch to advance toward 
a person who is to be presented, King 
Amanullah Khan stepped forward and 
cordially shook hands with us. We were 
delighted at not being called upon to 
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salaam low before “The Light of the 
World.” 

The Afghan King is a big, solidly built 
man who, although a trifle too heavy, gave 
the impression of great vigor. His eye- 
brows were heavily arched and overhung 
his quizzical but somewhat bulbous brown 
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ment, were obliged to put aside their 
habiliments made in London and Bombay, 
and substitute the laughter-provoking 
products of the local looms and tailors, of 
which Tewfik Bey’s suit was an eloquent 
example. The King’s clothes tell, no doubt, 
of the spirit of nationalist ambition and 
independence that is 








moving in Afghanistan. 

The grand tour of 
Europe is a part of 
King Amanullah’s plan 
to gain wider recog- 
nition for his country. 
What he told me at our 
first interview in his 
palace garden in the 
foothills of the Hindu 
Kush, breathed with a 
laudable resolve to 
make his country 
powerful and make it 
weigh heavily in the 
affairs of the world. 
Although his is the 
most ultra-Oriental of 
all Asiatic states, Af- 
ghan travelers to far 











EVEN THE GRANDFATHERS ARE WARRIORS 


The hordes of Genghis Khan came from this region, and young and old 
are fighters. Cartridges cost 50 cts. apiece and few are wasted. 


eyes, in which I read a considerable knowl- 
edge of life and men. The nose was un- 
mistakeably combative. He spoke with the 
quick, decisive staccato of a man accus- 
tomed to give orders but not to receive 
them. The tongue in which he spoke was 
not Pushtu, the language of the country, 
but Persian, the language of the court. 
Tewfik Bey acted as our interpreter and 
translated the Persian of his Majesty into 
the choicest American that one may hearin 
New York, Philadelphia, and Hollywood. 

The King, he explained, was determined 
to make Afghanistan independent of the 
outside world, even in an industrial way. 
He was fostering every kind of manu- 
facture, including that of clothes for the 
royal entourage. He insisted that all 
Afghans must use Afghan products. He 
even carried this to the extreme that his 
court dandies, in donning Western rai- 


countries had brought 
back tales of what was 
happening in the outer 
world and Amanullah 
Khan, first sending his son and some of 
his nephews to school in France and Ger- 
many, now has come out to see the wonders 
of the Occident with his own eyes. 

From what he said to me, I could see 
that he saw strength through western- 
ization, through the arts of industry and 
war as practiced in Europe and America. 
He enthusiastically told me of what he 
was doing to encourage manufactures in 
Kabul, and his eyes glowed as he told me 
of schools recently founded. The end in 
view was the might and glory of Afghan- 
istan, which, with the possible exception 
of Turkey under Kemal, is the most 
powerful and aggressive Moslem nation. 

“We are keenly alive to the value of 
education,” he said to me. “But to bring 
it to my people is hardly a process of a few 
months or even of a few years. Her Maj- 
esty, my august mother, has founded a 
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school for girls in Kabul, and more than 
two thousand students are enrolled. We 
hope to lay our plans well and truly, but 
not too fast. This country is rich in fine 
men and magnificent material resources, 
both as yet undeveloped. It is my intention 
to invite experts from all the world—in- 
cluding Americans—to 
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Khorassan sitting on the opposite dais! 
The poor fellow would try to think of his 
next move, but the exquisite form of that 
dark-eyed Kashmiri girl would make the 
rest of the board swim before his eyes. 
No wonder Akbar the Great always won 
his chess games and was the Capablanca of 





help me in my plans. 
But, frankly, Afghan- 
istan is for the Afghans, 
and I intend my people 
to enjoy the fruits of 
their labor, not foreign 
capitalists.” 

After we had talked 
for a while in the gar- 
den, the King asked 
me if I should care to 
rest myself on one of 
his typically European 
park benches, beside 
a fountain, while he 
and his companions got 
their afternoon exer- 
cise. So Chase and I 
waited, fully expecting 
to see King Amanullah 
emerge clad in_ bear- 
skins ready for archery 
practice or some other 
sport handed down by 
the Great Moguls. Of course, there was 
the possibility that he might take his 
exercise vicariously as so many of his 
rotund magnificent forbears did. One of 
his Mogul ancestors, Akbar the Great, was 
a chess fiend. His board was gargantuan 
in size, made of squares of red and white 
sandstone measuring about three feet 
each way. This meant that his stone chess 
board covered an extensive area in his 
palace courtyard. At either end was a lofty 
perch or dais, one for the Great Mogul and 
the other for his opponent. Instead of the 
usual bishops and castles and knights he 
used beautiful slave girls for his pawns and 
other pieces. I suppose the Magnificent 
Mogul was so accustomed to looking at 
these languorous beauties that it was pos- 
sible for him to concentrate on the game. 
But think of the hopeless task provided 
for the visiting envoy from Persia or 





JAZZ IN AFGHANISTAN 


Weird and moving music is produced with the dol and the serenai. Clothes 
don’t make the man in this land. 


his day. So we hoped that Mogul chess 
would be the king’s sport for the afternoon. 

Imagine our amazement when Amanul- 
lah Khan and his councillors turned up a 
moment later clad in immaculate white, 
twirling tennis racquets. To realize how 
startled we were you must visit Afghan- 
istan and meet the Afghans. While we were 
watching the tennis there came sounds of 
high revelry from without the palace walls. 
We stepped to the western gate to see 
what was happening. The road was packed 
with a whirling mass of humanity, spin- 
ning and chanting to the accompaniment 
of the weird music of the dol and the 
seranat. Hundreds of shaggy-haired, baggy 
trousered, turbulent, truculent, wild tribes- 
men from the hills between Ghazni and 
Khandahar were brandishing their scimi- 
tars and howling at the tops of their 
voices. They had come to serenade King 
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Amanullah Khan. Walking back to the 
tennis court we heard the Afghan King 
sing out “forty-fif’”’ and a moment later 
put over a well-placed back-hand drive 
that caught Shah Wali Khan napping and 
cost him the set. 

From tennis to automobiles. The King 
showed much interest in our American 
car and the way it had stood the trip 
across the desert and mountains on the 
way up from the Khyber. Then he invited 
us to have a look at his racing stable. 
He has fifty cars of all makes, European 
and American. His favorite at that mo- 
ment was an aluminum bodied open- 
model Rolls-Royce. Fifty cars is not a bad 
supply of zolling stock, even for a Euro- 
pean potentate, let alone the ruler of the 
least known kingdom in Asia. Moreover, 
there were at that time only a few miles 
of real highway in the vicinity of Amanul- 
lah Khan’s capital. But he seemed to be 
just as much at home at the wheel of his 
Rolls as when in the saddle of a snorting, 
high-spirited Central Asian ponch callion. 
One day while motoring down from Pagh- 
am to Kaébnul he was waylaid by assassins. 
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They opened fire. But the King, who was 
at the wheel, swerved so quickly and then 
went down the road at such a clip and in 
such a cloud of dust that the shots of the 
assassins went wide. 

I found the King to be an enthusiast 
about aviation, too. At the beginning of 
his reign in 1919, when he was at war with 
the British, Handley-Page bombers flew 
up from the plains of India and laid a few 
well-placed eggs just without the palace 
wall. Amanullah Khan was duly impressed. 
He made the war just as brief as possible. 
Since then he has bought a few fighting 
swallows for himself. They were built in 
Italy and brought across the desert, in 
pieces, on the backs of camels and ele- 
phants at the very time that we were the 
his guests. In fact, Amanullah told me 
that he hoped to become a pilot himself. 

What I saw at the Afghan capital re- 
minded me of new Nationalist Turkey. 
Indeed, one of the most influential men 
in Afghanistan is old Fakhri Pasha, the 
hero of Medina. This Turkish tiger, who 
held out so long against the Arabs during 
the World War, is now an ambassador at 
































THE KING ON HIS THRONE AT A GREAT DURBAR 
His coat of arms is embroidered in gold on a velvet hanging. 
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A MODERN KING BUT A BACKWARD LAND 
‘This is a restaurant where the passer-by may buy food and tea—a sort of Paris boulevard arrangement. 


the Kabul Court. Fakhri is a combination 
of the old Turk and the new. He is a 
Nationalist and a devotee of Western 
progress, and at the same time a fanatical 
worker for the glory of his own country 
and of all Islam. Amanullah Khan is of 
much the same mind and is deriving much 
of his inspiration from Turkish sources 
and his “brother,” Mustapha Kemal. 
Turkey and Afghanistan are the two most 
powerful and warlike Moslem nations. 
And yet with all this westernization, 
the old Orient is still to be seen on every 
side amid the royalty of Afghanistan. The 
King, in giving us every facility to make 
pictures, allowed us to pose and “shoot” 
him and all the members of his family 
excepting his wife. While helping Chase 
by getting the King into the right position, 
I made a somewhat sudden gesture. A 
court chamberlain was watching me, wide- 
eyed. The color went from his face. He 
took me to one side and said anxiously: 
“You are in danger of a bullet if you 
make such violent movements toward His 
Majesty. Remember that armed men 


guard him day and night, even if you do 
not see them. His life was attempted only 
recently. The guards have orders to shoot 
to kill if any one approaches without warn- 
ing.” 

We were in Kabul during the time 
of fasting and penance, the month of 
Ramadan. The Afghans are strong and 
scrupulous in their Moslem observances. 
The time of carnival, which succeeds the 
Mohammedan “‘lent,” is observed by wild 
gayety. So, with the rising of the thin 
crescent in the evening sky, the “moon of 
deliverance” that marks the end of their 
rigorous month of fasting and prayer, feast- 
ing and mirth reigned high in Kabul. The 
day after our visit to Paghman, the city 
was thronged with hundreds of thousands 
of wild tribesmen in from the mountains 
to celebrate the end of Ramadan. 

At the Gate of the Trumpet and Drums, 
we watched streams of them, gyrating and 
stamping in dances to the rhythm of roll- 
ing drum and wailing flute. Eyes burned 
in shaggy, bearded faces with the fire of 
Islam. The steps danced in honor of the 
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Prophet of Islam were heathen flings that 
dated back to times before these mountain 
folk had heard of Mohammed, even before 
the hordes of Scythians, Parthians, and 
White Huns swept this way, bound for the 
lush lands of India. Then followed a mili- 
tary parade to the Great Mosque in the 
shadow of Bala Hissar fortress. We saw 
fine regiments. Clearly Amanullah Khan is 
looking after the military progress of his 
kingdom. His cavalry, consisting of great 
lines of fierce looking horsemen on high- 
spirited Tatar and Afghan mounts, was 
superb. 

On this holy day the King of Kabul is a 
somewhat more Oriental figure than when 
we saw him exhibiting a nimble pair of 
legson the palace tenniscourt at Paghman. 
He wears a scarlet tunic and a turban of 
cloth of gold—a splendid, Asiatic figure. 
He salutes our party of lone Americans 
with grave courtesy as he passes. The 
Mosque is thronged with people of the 
town and of the hills. In one balcony sit 
the diplomatic corps, the ministers of the 
few nations that are represented in this 
far country—Great Britain, Soviet Russia, 
France, Italy, Germany, Turkey, and Per- 
sia. The long-robed imam recited phrases 
from the Koran in sonorous Arabic. After 
this came the main event of the day, a 
speech by the King. Amanullah Khan 
ascends the pulpit with a brisk, de- 
cisive step. He stands silent for a 
moment, eyeing the vast assemblage 
with the perfect poise of a monarch 
born. Then he begins. 

Whenever in his tour of 
Europe, Amanullah Khan 
has occasion to make any 
kind of formal address, many 
a European politician will re- 
mark to himself, 
even though he 
does not under- 
stand the melo- 
dious_ Persian, 
that here is an 
Oriental poten- 
tate who is at 
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sand people knelt in the enclosure of the 
Great Mosque that day, and every syl- 
lable of the King’s address could be heard 
by those squatting on their prayer rugs in 
the shadow of the farthest minaret. 

In his sermon in the Mosque he dis- 
played a mastery of the art of public speak- 
ing. He spoke without a note. His gestures 
were few and fitted perfectly with the 
rhythm of his words. As he warmed up, his 
fire and vitality reminded me of Roosevelt, 
but there the comparison ends, because 
the honors as to voice and poise are all 
with the descendant of Genghis Khan. As 
for the audience, every eye watched him, 
and when he concluded his impassion- 
ate peroration, the Afghans broke into a 
wild barbaric shout. That is, it sounded 
barbaric to us but it probably was nothing 
more than the Pushtu equivalent for “God 
Save the King!” 

Later in the day a durbar was held in 
the great hall of audience at the palace in 
Ka4bul. All the foreign representatives were 
there and some twelve hundred civil and 
military dignitaries of the realm. The King, 
in full regalia before a tapesty of crimson 
and gold, sat so motionless on his throne 
that Chase ventured a time exposure that 
turned out successfully. An address was 
read by the dean of the foreign emissaries. 
Then Amanullah, still seated, replied with 
an equally formal address in Persian. 
Done with that, he arose and ad- 
dressed the entire audience in his 
native tongue, Pushtu. 
This was no mere 
formality. It simply 
blazed. He closed in a 
startling manner. 
Raising his clenched 
fist he shouted the 
Afghan cry. The bar- 
baric yell was in- 
stantly and deaf- 
eningly echoed by 
twelve hundred 
throats. The 
diplomats looked 








the same time 
an orator. Full 
twenty thou 
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Or he may be a spy, for the King’s secret agents 
frequently disguise themselves as mendicants. 


at each other in 

somewhat baffled 

astonishment. 
During our con- 
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IN THE PINK MOUNTAINS OF BALUCHISTAN 


The route followed by the King on his recent journey. Most of the cargoes in Afghanistan are carried by 
camels because the country has no railroads. 





versation the King returned to the subject Perhaps the Russians, if Afghanistan 
of his resolve to make Afghanistan a world throws its lot in with them? Or the 
power, and the following day he arranged Afghans themselves, powerful hill people 
special military manceuvers for us. He trained to modern war, as the Turks are? 
was exceedingly proud of his army, and This latter is a possibility if the revolt 
justly so. We were much impressed by the that is always threatening ever breaks 
way these untamed mountaineers had out among India’s millions. If Bengal 
been tamed and trained by their Turkish rebels, then the Afghan will immediately 
tutors. His cavalry reminded us of the Don — storm through the Khyber. That is one of 
Cossacks of old Russia and in their furious the things on the minds of the British. 
freak races they rode with the same reck- Since that third British-Afghan war a 
less skill and wild abandon. Nothing in few years ago, Amanullah Khan has re- 
Europe will interest this Central Asian mained something of a political enigma 
king more than the various warlike estab- in the unending conflict of intrigue be- 
lishments, such as the British Fleet, the tween the British and the Russians. 
French air force, and the Bolshevik army. Seemingly he has leaned neither way, but 

With strong leadership Afghanistan isca- has merely built up Afghan strength and 
pable of demonstrating some of the power played the Bear against the Lion. If he 
that the Turks have shown since the war. succeeds in making Afghan strength really 
Its strategic position, of course, makes formidable, how will he lean then? That 
it of world importance. The gateway of question is bothering a lot of heads. It is 
India, every one of the great invasions of the dominant note in all the speculations 
the land of the five rivers has come through about Amanullah’s grand tour, which— 
Afghanistan. Is another horde of invaders marvelous impartiality!—is to include 
destined to pour through the Khyber? both London and Moscow. 
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THE NEXT AGE OF INDUSTRY 
As visioned in the German film, “Metropolis.” 


Which Way, America? 


Answers to the Question by Distinguished Americans 


Complied by FREDERICK PALMER 


Our supremacy in the world 1s due largely to our matchless efficiency in industry 
—1intelligence in management, high individual efficiency in the ranks of labor, 
and the policy of taking the loads off human backs wherever possible and placing 
them upon machines. We lead the world, and since that which does not go ahead 
falls back, it 15 pertinent to ask the question “Which Way, America?” Here are 
the answers by the leaders in labor and industry. 


FOREIGNERS used to think that our 
wealth sprang from our great natural re- 
sources, but now they come to America 
to study our industrial organization and 
our methods of spurring consumption to 
keep up with production, which some of 
them think is a new thing in America. 
But it is not new. It began with the immi- 
grant forefather. It is based on his call 


for more, to better himself and his family, 
which brought him overseas to a new land. 
The peddler of “Yankee notions” was 
spurring consumption as the progenitor 
of the “high power salesman” of to-day. 
When an enterprising forefather or- 
ganized a coach or ferry line, built a toll 
bridge or a factory for making cloth or 
shoes by machinery instead of by hand, 
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THE PRESENT AGE OF INDUSTRY 
Pittsburgh steel mills at night. 


he had to have, or to borrow, capital to 
start his undertaking. Then he had to get 
people to patronize the coach line, ferry, 
or bridge, or to wear machine-made 
clothes or shoes. Europe had the capital, 
America had the energy and resources. 
Until the outbreak of the World War, we 
had been immense borrowers of capital 
to finance our development. The vast 
accession of gold during the war gave us 
the capital for an enormous industrial 
expansion that makes the cry for more an 
increasingly necessary spur to consump- 
tion. 

We need only the evidence of our eyes, 
without the continual telling by many 
who seem to have made it a discovery, 
that we live in an industrial and mechani- 
cal age in which America leads. It has been 
seen as a destroying monster and also as 
only the beginning of an era of untold 
blessings. The question of what we are 
going to do with it, and how keep adjust- 
ments in pace with quick and revolution- 


ary changes, is usually passed over, as in 
the domain of philosophic inquiry, for the 
concrete question of ‘‘ How are we to keep 
up present prosperity?” 

From 1899 to 1925, our population in- 
creased by 55 per cent. and agricultural 
production by 47 per cent.; and 147 per 
cent. increase in manufacturing produc- 
tion is one statistical measure of the rise 
of the standard of living in a quarter of a 
century. So industry has arrived, and ar- 
rived socially as well as politically. It is 
the correct thing. Chief Justice Taft, in 
the first article in this series, reminded us 
that the old professions were suffering for 
recruits because our able youth were going 
into business. 

Business itself has become a profession 
—the greatest of professions, say its pro- 
ponents—which has to do with material 
well-being—the basis of all progress. Its 
great masters are our men of power. Their 
aristocracy is certainly as worthy as is 
that founded on a robber baron maraud- 
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ing the lands of his neighbors and squeez- 
ing his own peasantry. 

That forefather who broke away from 
the old school of aristocracy was not of 
the inheriting class. He could not get his 
“more” by sitting by and waiting for some 
one to die. He could not get it by war loot 
from primitive savages. The only way for 
him to get it was to work for it. This we 
have been doing ever since. It is the su- 
preme national principle. It happened that 
the land where the principle was applied 
was the redskin domain of America. If 
the forefather had started in the present 
domain of Russia and there were 118,000,- 
ooo of us there to-day, Russia would be 
another United States, unless quarrelsome 
neighbors, looking for the old aristocracy’s 
short cuts to fortune, had robbed us of 
the isolation that was so essential to carry- 
ing out our destiny. 

Labor took the wealth out of our soil, 
moulded it, and set its achievement in all 
the structures of our national plant in 
place of the Indian tepees. All that we 
have we obtained by constructive labor. 
No meal of bananas dropped from the 
trees in a tropical climate to insure the 
forefather that he need not worry about 
his winter’s food supply. He had to hustle 
to live, and has been hustling ever since. 
The vast majority of Americans, as Wil- 
liam Green reminds us in this article, still 
labor with their hands. In this article it 
is the labor called industrial of which we 
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are thinking. The problem of the farm be- 
longs in another installment. 

It would never have occurred to the fore- 
father, who, when he was a worker with 
his head, was also usually a worker with 
his hands, that we should have a Depart- 
ment of Labor. We started off only with 
the Departments of State, the Treasury, 
War, the Navy, Justice, and Post Office. 
Interior did not come until 1849, Agri- 
culture until ’89. Commerce and Labor, 
authorized in 1903, was split into separate 
departments in 1913, just before the war 
at whose end we began to make public 
acknowledgment of the industrial age that 
had been with us for some time. 

It is in the Department of Labor that 
labor disputes center when they cannot be 
settled by local negotiation. Its Board of 
Conciliation is always feeling the pulse of 
industry as it listens to the arguments of 
both sides and seeks to harmonize them 
in a solution. If any one has the first- 
hand knowledge and the vision from a 
national viewpoint for a valuable answer 
to “Which Way, America?” in industry 
and labor, it is James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor. He knows labor as a boy in the 
procession of immigrants who have come 
to America to better themselves. At elev- 
en he was a puddler’s assistant in an 
iron works; at sixteen he had been pro- 
moted to be puddler. This is what he says 
in answer to the question: “Which Way, 
America?”’ 


Secretary Davis—-Waste Pleasures Will Make Us Soft 


“In 1850, the average production per 
man in the pig iron industry was 25 tons, 
using the old hand methods. In 1904, im- 
proved methods had carried it to 470 
tons; in 1909, to 671 tons; and to-day, it 
is 1,179 tons. Herein we have the prin- 
ciple of industrial progress, which is giv- 
ing us more and more of the necessities 
and luxuries that make well-being. Fewer 
hands to produce a ton of pig iron releases 
more hands to make the pig iron into au- 
tomobiles, or radios, or other articles, 
increasing the sum and variety of produc- 
tion. It spares more people to become 


teachers, to build schools or roads. Ma- 
chinery saves labor in the production of 
food, and thus more labor goes into in- 
dustry, increasing our industrial and ur- 
ban populations—and also the complex- 
ity of our problems. 

“Thus, increased production and the ex- 
pansion of consumption are dependent 
upon the increase of wants, which makes 
economic incentive. The nature of these 
wants determines the character of civili- 
zation, and its development. The less the 
effort required to produce the necessities 
of life, the more leisure we have for edu- 
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cation, reading, study, exercise, and hy- 
gienic welfare, as well as to take our part 
as good citizens. 

“Education, too, is necessary to high 
economic production. It brings up the 
level of intelligence, assures capacity for 
continuous employment, increased thrift, 
and appreciation of the value of the better 
things of life. That is, it helps to insure a 
fairer distribution of prosperity and of 
well-being, a civilization for the many and 
not the few, which is the true goal of 
American democracy. 

“The restriction of immigration has en- 
abled us to lift the level. We are freed from 
the assimilation of too large an element 
accustomed to lower standards. Reduction 
of wages, part-time employment, or a 
lower standard of application on the part 
of labor or of efficiency of employers, 
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all lead to less production and consump- 
tion. 

“The spirit with which each man and 
woman does his part, whether with head 
or hands, makes the whole. Confidence 
in ourselves, confidence that in our coun- 
try the market will be made if we keep on 
producing and we keep on paying good 
wages and keep men employed, is an im- 
portant psychological factor. 

“The big question of the future is how 
each man and woman shall use the in- 
creasing benefits of increased production. 
We can use it in waste pleasures, which 
will make us soft of mind and body and 
slack of morals, or for sound pleasures, 
sound diversions, sound citizenship, and 
cultural betterment, which will enable us 
to ride this industrial age, and not let 
it throw us.” 


General Atterbury—Increasing Railroad Efficiency 


The railroad is not an industry in the 
strict sense. But as an employer of labor, 
as the link by transport of all the prod- 
ucts of industry, as a corporate institu- 
tion now a hundred years old, it has been 
through all the cycles of development since 
we were almost exclusively an agricultural 
nation. The giants of the days of railroad 
building, opening up the continent, have 
passed with the times that created them. 
After Commodore Vanderbilt with his 
“public be damned,” Gould with his stock 
jobbing, and Huntington, who held the 
Union Pacific in the hollow of his hand, 
came Hill and Harriman, magnates of 
another type. In their place are men of 
still another school, fit for their times. 

They are not such large owners of stock 
as were their predecessors. Their problems 
require higher technical efficiency. They 
are of a new school, of which General W. 
W. Atterbury, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, is one of the pioneers. 
When there was a call for a man to or- 
ganize railroad transport for the supply 
system of the American Army over the 
long line across France to our front, Atter- 
bury was chosen as an outstanding mod- 
ern operating executive. After his gradu- 


ation from Yale in 1886, he began in the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania, and 
had an apprenticeship in all branches to 
make him an all-round railroad man— 
a method of training that he now gives 
to other ambitious and capable appren- 
tices. In answer to the question ‘Which 
Way, America?” he writes as follows: 

“Tt has come to be believed that one of 
the direct causes of the prosperity that 
this country has been enjoying les in the 
confidence of the business community in 
the railroads. They are operating on a more 
scientific basis than ever before. 

“Tn the last half-dozen years more than 
five billion dollars has been invested in the 
railroad plant. The effect of this invest- 
ment has been to rehabilitate the whole 
machine physically. The railroad organi- 
zation to-day is also substantially differ- 
ent in morale and individual efficiency. 
There is more team-work than ever before. 
Then, too, it is far superior in actual 
performance. 

“The railroads are handling a tonnage 
greater than in 1920 and with a much 
smaller number of employees. And many 
of these men are to-day being paid higher 
wages than they were receiving in 1920. 
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Further, our employees are codperating 
with the management to give the best pub- 
lic service at the lowest costs. And in this 
connection one of our primary goals is to 
stabilize railroad employment to avoid the 
peaks and valleys. Our progress in this 
direction is of course determined to a large 
degree by the fluctuations in business 
itself. Business is coming to see, however, 
that wages constitute a large part of con- 
sumers’ purchasing power and the whole 
tendency of the times is to protect that 
element in our economic scheme. 

“We are hauling heavier trains and get- 
ting them faster over the road. The limited 
freight train is now as dependable as its 
more elegant counterpart on the passenger 
schedule. Up to a few years ago, but 10 
per cent. of freight trains on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad moved on regular schedule 
—practically only livestock and perish- 
able. At present 9o per cent. of all the 
freight trains on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road move with the regularity of passenger 
trains. We are beginning to place even coal 
trains on schedules. 

“We are doing new things. For instance, 
the railroads are developing new plans of 
packing in containers that can be lifted 
from a motor truck in one city one even- 
ing, placed in a car and moved over night, 
and early the next morning taken off the 
railroad car and put on to another motor 
truck and delivered to destination prompt- 
ly. Coérdination is being worked out be- 
tween railroad and motor transportation. 

“We are codperating with the air mail 
and the air service. For we know that it 
is the job of the railroads to codperate 
with every new development in the art 
of transportation and communication. 

“What has been accomplished, how- 
ever, represents only a beginning of the 
improvements that are possible in trans- 


portation and in its relation to American 
industry and agriculture. The transporta- 
tion needs of the future can be measured 
only in terms of the possibilities of the 
growth of the country itself. Our railroads 
are making enormous capital investments 
and are planning progressive programs 
for future investment so that we may con- 
tinue to respond to the needs of this coun- 
try for transportation facilities. 

“Railroads cannot come into being over- 
night. The money that is borrowed for 
railroad development, say, three or five 
years hence, must be obtained upon the 
results of preceding years and upon the 
credit standing of the railroad based on 
such results. It was nearly twenty years 
from the time the Pennsylvania Railroad 
improvement in and through New York 
City was authorized until that vast im- 
provement was finally complete. 

“Railroad earnings have improved to 
some extent, but certainly not to the ex- 
tent of yielding satisfactory net returns, 
taking the railroads of the country as a 
whole. The constructive attitude of busi- 
ness and of the government and regulating 
authorities promises a greater realization 
of this situation and a willingness to see to 
it that the proper remedy is applied. 

“Railroading is a changing thing. There 
is nothing fixed about it. Developments 
are coming along with greater rapidity. 
Electrification, new and better ways of 
doing things, improvements in types of 
motor power and terminals, the codrdi- 
nation of railroads with flying machines as 
well as with other means of transportation 
on land and sea, the future of wireless 
communication—all these have yet to 
unfold their real possibilities. The whole 
picture is changing before our eyes and it 
behooves us to study it with the broadest 
outlook upon the future.” 


W. S. Gifford—Forward in the Conquest of Nature! 


Compared to the railroads in their mag- 
nitude of operation, our industrial corpor- 
ations are young. The beginning of the 
cycle of combinations is not yet remote. 
John D, Rockefeller, the father of the idea, 


who had some of the public ire vented on 
railroad monopolies transferred to him, 
has lived to see his pioneering accepted 
as a necessary prelude to modern indus- 
trial mass production and efficiency. 
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One of the youngest of the presidents of 
the older companies is Walter S. Gifford, 
who at forty-three is at the head of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. All those who were saying back in 
1905, when he was graduated from Har- 
vard, that there was no chance for a 
young man to rise please take note. Here 
Mr. Gifford answers the question, ‘ Which 
Way, America?”’ 

“History records civilizations that have 
risen and fallen by the conquest of one 
people by another. To-day, in America, 
we are engaged in building up a civiliza- 
tion by conquering nature, not our fellow- 
man. We are fighting a battle between 
science and organization on the one hand, 
and the unknown forces of nature on the 
other. The opportunities for conquest are 
unlimited, and success is shared by every 
one. 

“Great progress has already been made 
in the production of the material comforts 
of life with a decreasing amount of labor; 
but even now, in spite of what has 
already been achieved, it is safe to say 
that we have only begun to win the 
battle with nature. It is true that the 
spoils of victory are largely material, 
but they are not being won out of 
the exploitation of human beings. On 
the contrary, these spoils of victory 
will be available for exploitation by 
human beings for their own expansion. 
Literature, science, philosophy, and the 
high art of living are supported by the 
margin above the necessities of lire. This 
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margin is growing; leisure and the oppor- 
tunity for the development of the indi- 
vidual are steadily increasing. 

“Tt is all so new that it is not surpris- 
ing that we are at times bewildered as to 
whether this abundance may prove a bless- 
ing or a burden. Absence of economic 
want means, at least, opportunity for in- 
creased freedom for the individual. 

“Even in the production of these ma- 
terial things, there is a new ideal, an ideal 
of service. This ideal is, I believe, more 
widespread and more significant than 
many people realize. Men of business and 
industry are more and more influenced by 
the idea of being of service to their fellow- 
men. They interpret their respective busi- 
nesses in terms of service to the public. 
André Siegfried, in his book ‘America 
Comes of Age,’ calls this idea of service 
‘the religion of America’ and intimates 
that this religion cloaks much hypocrisy. 
True enough, but if the American public 
did not really believe in the idea, there 
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WHEN MEN WERE MACHINES 
The ancient days of labor and industry, as seen in “Metropolis,” 
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would be no profit in assuming it. The idea 
is very general. Also, it is new, and of 
great significance. It is supplementing 
and, I believe, to some extent replacing 
the merely acquisitive motive that has 
previously been supposed exclusively to 
govern industrial affairs. When pessimists 
tell us that our civilization is too material it 


is well to ponder carefully the significance 
of this new but very real ideal of service. 

“For the future, America would seem to 
hold out increasing material comforts for 
all, increasing leisure with its opportunity 
for individual freedom, and a new ideal- 
ism making for sounder morals and 
higher standards.” 


A. P. Sloan, Jr.—Prosperity Depends Upon Ambition 


A young corporation, one of the mighti- 
est whose profits have had a “struck oil” 
grandeur, rose from combination in an 
industry that was just coming into being 
barely thirty years ago, when it was still 
the fashion to call “Get a horse!” to the 
pioneer automobilist. In value of produc- 
tion automobile making is now the first 
of industries. 

There was much skepticism as to. the 
economic wisdom of the purchase of auto- 
mobiles on the installment plan. We now 
have figures with which to test it. The Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation, un- 
der the presidency of Alfred Swayne,which 
organized and financed installment buy- 
ing for the General Motors Company, has 
extended credits amounting to $819,000,- 
ooo. The loss has been one seventh of 1 
per cent. So the buyers meet the install- 
ments. Seventy-five per cent. of all auto- 
mobiles are sold on installment. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., the head of the latest 
of the giant corporations, also belongs to 
the younger school of executives. As far 
back as 1895, when he was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, there was talk that a “young man 
has less chance to rise these days.” In 
this way he answers the question, “ Which 
way, America?” 

“There is no reason why prosperity 
should not continue and expand if the 
economic incentive of the common Ameri- 
can ambition for more and better things 
is kept up. Let us remember that to-day’s 
luxuries become to-morrow’s necessities. 
The extent to which any organization can 
safeguard and arouse this spirit in their 
own family, as a group of consumers de- 
pendent upon the patronage of the na- 


tional family, is the extent to which this 
principle can be capitalized. 

“For labor, the primary consideration is 
steady employment month in and month 
out, instead of periods of alternating ac- 
tivity and idleness in response to seasonal 
variation and the wider variation of a feast 
or famine market. General Motors knows, 
through reports from its distributing or- 
ganization three times a month, the actual 
number of unsold cars in stock. This is the 
pulse of the market, regulating production 
for all General Motors operations and safe- 
guarding the employment of two hundred 
thousand people. There is no backing up 
of large numbers of unsold cars. The specu- 
lative element in manufacturing against 
the hoped-for period of heavy consumption 
is removed. There is no sudden cessation 
of production, owing to an over-supply 
that disrupts industry, leads to hard 
times, and increases the cost of produc- 
tion. 

“The problem with General Motors is 
not so much one of keeping the door of 
opportunity open as one of finding men 
who are equal to mastering the oppor- 
tunities available—men with courage, 
ability, and willingness to make the sacri- 
fice that must be made if success is to be 
obtained. 

“Our plan of management is decentral- 
ized. We divide our numerous operations 
into individual units. We charge the chief 
executive of each unit with complete au- 
thority. We group those units together 
for general policy, control, and coérdina- 
tion. This develops the ability of the 
individual. It is impossible to get the 
measure of what an individual can accom- 
plish unless the responsibility is given 
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him. We stimulate incentive by recogni- 
tion of the principle that those con- 
tributing to success are entitled to share 
the profits of their devotion and in- 
dustry. 

“Each year an employee may put into 
the Savings Fund 20 per cent. of his wages, 
not to exceed $300. To each dollar of his 
the corporation adds 50 cts., with 6 per 
cent. interest compounded semi-annually. 
Withdrawal, with interest, is at volition, 
but obligatory in case the employee leaves 
the corporation. The classes of 1919, 
20, and ’21 have matured and the value 
of the investment of $900 in cash and se- 
curities, with the increase in value of 
General Motors stock, is $10,000. With 
continuing prosperity it will continue to 
multiply. 

“For those who are the leaders, the gen- 
erals of the corporation, the men who, 
by their ambition, energy, and ability, 
would have commanded success and for- 
tune in individual enterprises before the 
days of great industrial combinations, we 
have the Managers’ Securities Company. 
Its members made a united personal in- 
vestment of $5,000,000. They get 5 per 
cent. of net earnings for eight years, after 
allowing 7 per cent. on the capital used in 
the business. So they have had the big 
rewards, many being millionaires, in their 
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part as employees when we are all em- 
ployees. 

“We recognize that not only age, but 
also surety of ease on the income of their 
fortunes, may have an influence on the 
efficiency of our organization. If the lead- 
ers are flagging, it is best that they step 
out and make room for younger men who 
have the spur of incentive and have to 
provide for their future. In that way the 
effectiveness and aggressiveness of the or- 
ganization will be continued. 

“Occasionally, half in jest, but with a 
serious point behind it, I put the question: 
‘Is American industry going to decline?’ 
I have in mind the influence of prosperity 
in softening incentive. It seems to me that 
only by eternal vigilance can we combat 
the danger of slowing down, of making the 
fatal mistake that prosperity will continue 
without intense effort. 

“American economy in organization 
and mass production, capitalized by hard 
work, has not only developed the enor- 
mous home market, but has enabled us to 
gain an immense export trade as well. I 
believe, however, that to maintain this 
position we must keep on our toes; we 
must recognize changing influences and 
trends and adopt our course to them. 
If we do this I am sure we shall go on to 
still greater things.” 


William Green—We Need Peace in Industry 


There is no question who is best quali- 
fied to speak for the mass of organized 
workers as to their basic part in shaping 
our industrial and our whole national 
future. It is William Green, who has held 
several posts in the United Mine Workers 
of America, and served two terms in the 
Ohio Senate, and who was elected. to 
succeed the late Samuel Gompers as Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. 
His is the deep and long experience, his the 
devotion to a cause, his the character 
that holds respect, for all who know 
him consider that in any field he must 
have risen to high place. Here is his 
answer: 

“There seems to be no limit to the in- 


dividual or collective productivity of 
American working people and American 
industry. We shall go forward to higher 
points of economic production. Along with 
this development will come a reduction 
in the cost of manufactured commodities. 
The real problem that will grow out of this 
situation is that of an equitable distribu- 
tion of the earnings of industry. 
“Practically all people in the United 
States give service of some kind. We are 
all workers, but a vast majority of the 
people labor with their hands and bodies. 
This great mass of working people not only 
produce the commodities that our mod- 
em civilization requires but they also 
constitute a potential market for the use 
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and consumption of manufactured articles. 
They will buy freely if their purchasing 
power will permit. Every increase in wages 
has increased production and consumption, 
raised the standard of living, and inspired 
people to give better service and do better 
work. 

“The American Federation of Labor rep- 
resents the working people of the United 
States. It has a large membership and it 
is recognized by other organizations as the 
voice of labor. It is an American organiza- 
tion, founded upon American principles, 
and it has become firmly entrenched as a 
part of our institutional life. From the be- 
ginning it has followed a flexible policy 
and in this way has adjusted itself to the 
economic changes that have taken place 
in our ever-expanding industrial life. 

“Tt offers to capital and employers of la- 
bor codperation and service. It seeks to 
establish understanding and a friendly 
relationship with the owners and managers 
of industry. When capital seeks to grind 
labor it is following a policy of false 
economy. It defeats its own ends because 
it destroys the spirit of codperation and 
lowers and restricts the buying power of 
working men and women. 

“Labor suffers more from low wages and 
small pay envelopes than capital does 
from reduced earnings and small divi- 
dends. This is true because wages mean 
life and happiness to the worker and his 
family. If this income is reduced or 
stopped, much physical, mental, and spir- 
itual suffering follows. Because of this 
fact strikes and lockouts leave behind 
them a trail of misery and want. Not so 
with capital: reduced dividends mean 
merely temporary retrenchment and in no 
way involve physical suffering. 

“All thoughtful citizens should bend 
their efforts to prevent war in industry, 
through the promotion of understanding, 
codperation, and collective bargaining. It 
is just as important that we have peace in 
industry as that we have peace between 
all nations throughout the world. 

“Obviously, organized labor is rendering 
a great service not only to working people 
but to the nation. It stands as a defense 
and protection to labor and it favors 
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workers’ efficiency and increasing well- 
being. The American Federation of Labor 
is a constructive movement. It pursues a 
non-partisan political policy because it 
believes in the use of economic remedies 
for the correction of economic ills and the 
use of political measures for the advance- 
ment of political and national interests. 
It is thoroughly American in every sense 
of the word and stands for justice, free- 
dom, liberty, and democracy. 

“The officers and members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are so sure of 
their ground and are so devoted to the 
principles and policies of organized labor 
that they will not risk the interests and 
well-being of working men and women by 
experimenting with strange philosophies 
that appeal to feeling, passion, and class 
hatred. . 

“Organized labor believes in high wages, 
reasonable leisure, and improved working 
conditions. It claims credit for the accep- 
tance and introduction of the eight-hour 
work day. Contrary to all prophecies, the 
shorter work day has tended to stimulate 
and increase production. Through the use 
of machinery and power human drudgery 
has been to a great extent eliminated and 
opportunities for the enjoyment of rest 
and recreation have been created. This 
means that working men and women are 
enjoying enlarged opportunities for cul- 
tural and spiritual development. Better 
men and women and better homes for the 
children and better American citizenship 
must inevitably follow the introduction 
of a shorter work day and a shorter work 
week. 

“ American labor looks forward to the ac- 
ceptance and establishment of a five-day 
work week. Labor proposes to the em- 
ployers and managers of industry that we 
meet in the council chamber and, through 
the process of collective bargaining, con- 
sider and settle problems of mutual in- 
terest and common concern. Through 
study and education labor is becoming 
more conscious of its rights and more com- 
petent to present its point of view and de- 
fend its principles and policies. It insists 
upon recognition as a collective body and 
the privilege of engaging in collective bar- 
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gaining as a matter of right. The impor- 
tant part it plays in industry and in pro- 
duction justifies its firm and determined 
insistence upon the recognition of this 


Mary Anderson—Women 


In charge of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor is Mary Anderson. 
Through her position and experience she 
must know the part of women in indus- 
try. She was born in Sweden, came to the 
United States at the age of sixteen, and 
began as a garment worker; and from an 
assistant was promoted to be chief of the 
bureau in 1919. 

“Common sense dictates that it is ad- 
visable for girls of to-day as well as for 
boys to choose a vocation. The more than 
eight-and-a-half million women in the 
United States who are gainfully employed 
stand as proof of the fact that one out of 
every five women is engaged in an occu- 
pation for which she is paid. Some girls, 
well supplied with material means, feel 
sure that the necessity to earn a living 
will never loom up on the horizon of their 
existence. But women who have been 
forced unexpectedly to become bread- 
winners for themselves have been greatly 
handicapped by the lack of training for 
any special job. A girl is wise if she pre- 
pares herself as best she can to meet any 
vicissitude that may arise. 

“The idea that girls must choose be- 
tween marriage and a career is a some- 
what distorted one. The girl who keeps a 
house and cares for a home and family 
may be regarded as entering upon a 
career as well as the girl who goes into an 
occupation for pay. In each case adequate 
preparation for the work is more likely to 
guarantee success. Furthermore, each girl, 
apart from any special work in which she 
may engage, has before her the career 
of being a woman, with all the responsi- 
bilities attached thereto. 

“The 1920 census showed more than 
four million women in the United States 
engaged in the producing and distributing 
trades. For most of these women there was 
no choice as to whether or not they would 
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right. Through the establishment of co- 
operative relationship between all the 
forces in industry America will maintain 
its supremacy in the industrial world.” 


in Industry Want Fair Play 


work for a living or as to the kind of job 
they would prefer. They were driven by 
economic stress into ‘blind alley’ jobs, 
with low pay, no opportunity for ad- 
vancement, and no outlet for initiative 
or interests. They merely eke out an ex- 
istence, whereas, had they had adequate 
education and training in the beginning, 
they might have found means of escape 
to a better way of living. 

“Every day at every turn we make use 
of the many products of these women who 
are toiling in the mills and factories. Are 
they comfortable and safe while they do 
their work? Are they happy and satisfied 
with its results? Our investigations have 
proved that although many women work- 
ers labor under satisfactory conditions, 
thousands of women still have unduly 
long hours, receive wages too low to permit 
a respectable standard of living, and work 
in insanitary establishments with exposure 
to unnecessary hazards and strains and 
with small provision for health and com- 
fort. 

“And yet we have found that these 
women as well as their better-paid and 
cared-for sisters are often providers for 
their families, supplementing the man’s 
wage, and that it is the young girls more 
often than the young boys who take un- 
opened pay envelopes home to their moth- 
ers. We have found, too, that practically 
all women have family responsibilities 
besides contributing their wages, the work 
in the home being almost entirely left to 
them to perform, even after they have 
done a day’s work in the factory. It means 
double duty, double hardships—but many 
thousands of them are doing it, day after 
day, year after year. 

“We can help them, if we will, by seeing 
to it that in our own communities they 
work reasonable hours, under decent con- 
ditions, and for fair pay. It is to every- 
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body’s advantage that they should have 
these things. The girls of to-day are the 
women of to-morrow, and upon their vi- 
sion and ideals, which are partly the prod- 


Haley F iske—-We’ll Write 


England’s so-called government “dole” 
has dealt a blow to unemployment insur- 
ance. One railroad, the Lackawanna, how- 
ever, has introduced a system of its own. 
Veteran Haley Fiske, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
which under his direction has expanded 
until it has 42,000,000 policies on its 
books, is young in mind, of few words, 
and with a vision proved by his achieve- 
ment. He says: 

“We are prepared to write unemploy- 
ment insurance as soon as we can get ac- 
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uct of the industries in which they work, 
depends in large measure the future 
progress of the country and of civiliza- 
tion.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


tion by the New York State legislature 
amending our charter so as to make it 
permissible. To issue policies to individ- 
uals would require too expensive investi- 
gation and detail. Issuing to industrial 
groups in the same way as for health and 
life would be practicable and promote 
steadiness of employment and industrial 
efficiency. Any objection that unemploy- 
ment insurance is socialistic does not ap- 
ply because, in this case, it would be issued 
not by the state but by a private corpora- 
tion.”’ 


Lewis E. Pierson——Business Needs Team-Play 


Across Jackson Square from the White 
House is the fine new home of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Its 
busy president, Lewis E. Pierson, is an 
expert in the merchandising of production 
to the consumer, and to the question, 
“Which Way, America?” he says: 

“Business is changing, changing rapidly; 
and, fortunately, the change is in the right 
direction. High speed has become the rule 
of the road; but, again fortunately, the 
margin of safety provided is sufficient to 
guard us from serious danger. Industries 
that had jogged along in pretty much the 
same course for many years have been 
shaken out of their complacent routine. 
Business methods and standards that had 
become so well established in practice as 
to be practically taken for granted as to 
last for all time, find themselves in the 
witness stand and required to show cause, 
to prove that there is some good reason 
for their existence, some reason more con- 
vincing than is to be found in the mere 
fact that they have served a proper pur- 
pose in the past. 

“The change has been most marked in 
the field of merchandising. It has come to 


us in recent years that we make more goods 
than we can sell comfortably. But these 
goods must be sold if the wheels of business 
are to go around, and so we employ sales 
methods that may or may not be comfort- 
able. We have sharp and constantly 
sharpening competition with installment 
selling and chain stores and high explo- 
sive advertising and a reaching-out in 
all directions for additional contacts with 
the purchasing public. 

“Tt is not strange that in a situation like 
this, where only a properly developed 
sense of direction can make our high-speed 
movement reasonably safe, business men 
should have come to discover the value of 
united effort. And so we see trade asso- 
ciations developing through group ac- 
tion, the science and the standards of 
each industry improving civic and com- 
mercial facilities. From the workman at 
his bench to the executive at his desk the 
spirit of codperation invigorates our whole 
national business movement. 

“American business has accepted as its 
motto the American doctrine that ‘in 
union there is strength’ and has put the 
driving force of intelligently directed 
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team-play behind the established prin- 
ciples of industrial philosophy. 

“Here, too, the rapidly changing spirit 
of the times has shown itself. Our cham- 
bers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions of a few years ago would in many 
cases to-day appear as antiquated as do 
the automobile models of the same year. 

“The war and the consequences of war 
brought government into contact with 
business in ways undreamed of before. 
Naturally, government would not be par- 
ticularly interested in, nor could it be 
expected to attach serious importance to, 
the conclusions reached and expressed by 
particular local organization. Its interest 
naturally would be in the collective voice 
of business. 

“And so the importance of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has 
come to rest upon a sound and logical 
basis. It serves as a federation of local or- 
ganizations in giving American business 
as a whole a collective voice. This organi- 
zation has served government and busi- 
ness, seeking to gain the confidence of both 
that it might serve both the better. Its 
motto is: ‘If it is not for the public good, it 
is not for the good of the business.’ This 
motto is the expression of enlightened self- 
interest and its adoption shows how far 
American business has moved and along 
what paths in recent years. 

“Tt is hardly possible that under this 
new dispensation the lines of industry and 
trade will simply exchange old ruts for 
new ones, will wear new grooves and jog 
along serenely in them as in earlier years. 
Research, the laboratory, the trade pa- 
per, the institutional publication, the 
conference, and the convention are safe- 
guards against the ruts. Individual ini- 
tiative, encouraged by education and kept 
alert and protected by joint endeavor, has 
sharpened and is pointing American busi- 
ness toward the studied needs of a pro- 
gressive future. 

“And business men are taking their or- 
ganizations seriously. For many of them 
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the chamber of commerce or the trade 
association serves as an outlet for service 
to the public. The country is not moving 
forward through the efforts of business 
men whose thoughts are concentrated ex- 
clusively on their ledgers, their bank books, 
and their golf score cards. It is moving 
forward through the efforts of the business 
men who are giving their best thought to 
the real problems of their communities, 
the problems of the industries in which 
they are concerned, the problems that 
arise in the relation of business men with 
each other, the problems that arise in 
their relations with the public and with 
government.” 

The chief executives of our corporations 
seem alive to the danger of inefficiency 
at the top in the concentration of indus- 
trial power. All the views express a spirit 
between capital and labor far different 
from that of the days when either regarded 
the other as an enemy to be fought rather 
than counseled with. Indeed, probably 
the term “team-play” best describes 
the present mood. There has been a 
promising growth of a sense of responsi- 
bility to the whole in the ten years since 
the war wrought unity in face of blood 
and fire. 

Intelligent self-interest broadens out- 
look, intensifies observation. I was told of 
a small local industry that refused to raise 
wages because of low profits; but a com- 
mittee of workers pointed out that 
$60,000 a year was wasted on salaries of 
executives who did little or no work and 
thus won retrenchment that meant more 
for those who did the real work in office 
and plant. 

What is to stop further largess for all in 
a nation that is so heavily a creditor, still 
has great natural resources, and grows 
more food than it consumes? How are we 
to use the more that we gain is the vital 
question that Secretary Davis propounds. 
In more education? What kind of educa- 
tion—primary, secondary, and _ higher? 
We come to that in the next installment. 























WE LOOK FORWARD to an exception- 
ally good issue of the WoRLD’s Work next 
month. In addition to the thrilling new his- 
torical series by LoweLL Tuomas, “ Raid- 
ers of the Deep,” in which he will tell the 
adventure story of the U-boats from the 
German side, we shall continue other se- 
ries now running, with our usual quota of 
single articles. In his series under the gen- 
eral title, “Which Way, America?” FRED- 
ERICK PALMER has gathered the opinions 
of our outstanding authorities in the field 
of education. In the next installment in his 
series on Lawrence of Arabia ROBERT 
Graves will tell some amazing stories 
about the early life of the “uncrowned 
king of the Arabs.” 

Smon LAKE, inventor of the even keel 
type of submarine and builder of that type 
of vessel for the American and other gov- 
ernments, writes an article on the future 
of the submarine. In our group of articles 
on the New United States we shall present 
the story of Long Island, an empire in it- 
self, which has about one third of the en- 
tire population of New York and which, 
if a separate state, would be one of the 
richest in the Union. “The High Cost of 
Piety” is another in the group of articles 
that CHARLES STELZLE has been writing 
on religion. We regret that we were unable 
to present in this issue the article entitled: 
“How Long Will Prohibition Last?” It 
will appear next month, with several other 
good single articles. 


We have had a great deal of correspond- 
ence with our readers about the adven- 
tures of Count Luckner, the Sea Devil, 
and several expressed interest in the gen- 
eral reaction toward the narrative. “How 
many letters of protest have you re- 
ceived?” was a general question. The 
number was three, one from a woman 


reader closely connected with the Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, where so 
many of our disabled soldiers are treated. 
We did not keep count of the letters of 
favorable comment. They were innumer- 
able. A few came from men who had known 
Luckner on his cruise. One was from a 
woman who had been taken from a sailing 
ship that the raider destroyed. All agreed 
that Luckner was a most chivalrous cap- 
tor. Other letters came from officers in our 
own navy who praised the conduct of Count 
Luckner, who, it will be remembered, 
did not kill any one of the enemy of any 
nationality and who surrendered in the Pa- 
cific rather than make a fight that was not 
in accordance with the highest customs of 
warfare—that is, he refused to allow his 
men to fight when they were not in uni- 
forms which would identify them as 
belligerents. 

We are for letting the hatreds of the war 
die out, and not creating any more that 
will lead to other wars. This view is ex- 
pressed in a typical letter from a war 
veteran, in Brownsville, Texas who writes: 


To Mr. Lowell Thomas. 

Sir: I wish to congratulate you on your 
book “Count Luckner, the Sea Devil.” You 
have done your country a greater service than 
any American soldier of the World War has 
done. 

This book will do an immense amount of 
good to break down the flood of lying propa- 
ganda that was necessarily turned loose in 
this country during the war against the Ger- 
man people. In time of war propaganda is 
perfectly legitimate and more effective than 
poison, gas, shot, and shell; but when war is 
finished its effects should be removed as far 
as possible. War propaganda breeds such hate 
among noncombatants that it is liable to 
cause more war. 

I have despised propaganda since early 
youth. My father was a Confederate soldier 
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and a Missourian. He and my uncles, his and 
my mothers’ brothers, took part in the border 
troubles between Kansas and Missouri pre- 
vious to the Civil War. I was taught by my 
mother to hate the Yankees, although my 
father’s best friends were former Yankee sol- 
diers. Both my father’s and mother’s fore- 
fathers were Scotch-Irish and fought with 
Napa Tandy and Emmett against the English 
Government and some were hanged in Ireland 
for treason. 

Our American school histories are a lot of 
bunk and propaganda. I was taught to hate 
the English and did so until I served with 
them in France and found they were the finest 
of soldiers and men. 

My wife and her mother were Germans, but 
the best American citizens I ever saw. While 
I was in France with the American Army the 
noncombatants at home with their damnable 
propaganda broke their hearts and killed them 
both. 

By showing people a few upstanding sailors 
like Luckner, you will let Americans see that 
the German soldiers and sailors were fighting 
for their country as we fought for ours and 
were just as game as we are. It is a d—— 
poor soldier who cannot respect and honor a 
gallant enemy. 

In 1922, in Dresden, I was royally en- 
tertained by former German soldiers who 
had been my prisoners in France in 1918-19. 

The propaganda put out previous to and 
during our Civil War made the North and 
South hate one another for twenty-five years. 
If we could all have a real knowledge of the 
fine people of almost every nationality it 
would do more to prevent war, than a dozen 
Leagues of Nations and all the lying, “four- 
flushing’’ diplomats in existence. 

It takes a slacker like Mayor Bill Thompson 
of Chicago to stir up hate against the English. 
Since I have learned the northern people had 
no Hoofs and Horns (and I learned that thirty- 
five years ago) and that the English are just 
as courageous and as good sports as the Irish 
and that the Jews are not d—— mercenaries, 
but as good American soldiers as served with 
Bullard and Liggett, I am much happier. 

I would give a good horse to meet Count 
Luckner, but I know it is not possible, and 
you, Sir, deserve your country’s thanks for 
your efforts to make us all broader and more 
tolerant. I wish Count Luckner could hear 
the many nice things I have heard his former 
enemies-at-arms say of him since reading your 
splendid book. 


Sam A. ROBERTSON. 
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From the Observatory at Apia, Western 
Samoa, comes this comment on LoweLL 
TuHomas’s narrative, “Fighting Uncle Sam 
in the Pacific,” in our November issue. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: On page 66 is a photograph entitled 
“Mopeha, a poisoned paradise. The South 
Sea Island home of the Seeadler’s buccaneers 
and their prisoners after a tidal wave had 
wrecked their ship upon the shore reef.” 
Instead of being in Mopeha, the scene is ac- 
tually a little crater lake on the island of 
Upolu, Samoa, about 1,000 miles as the crow 
flies from Mopeha. 

The description of the tidal wave seems to 
be equally imaginative, as no submarine vol- 
canoes are known within 1,500 miles of Mope- 
ha and no earthquakes have ever been re- 
ported in the Society Group, to which the 
island belongs. 

ANDREW THOMSON. 


One of our contributors who has spent 
several years in the South Seas has also 
called attention to the mistake mentioned 
by Mr. Thomson. It came about in this 
way: Count von Luckner gave us photo- 
graphs that he had used in a German book, 
and this island picture was used as an 
illustration of the islands in the general 
region of the South Seas. But faulty trans- 
lation of the German caption caused us to 
identify the island as that on which the 
Seeadler was wrecked by the tidal wave— 
which actually did wreck the ship. 


A former member of the Ku Klux Klan 
—‘this gang of unprincipled cutthroats 
and assassins of personal character,” as he 
calls it—refuses to reveal his identity, 
“as I have no desire to have the penalty of 
this accursed crew visited upon me.” His 
comment on Dr. Evans’s article on “The 
Ballots Behind the Ku Klux Klan,” in the 
January issue, follows. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s Work. 

Sir: I have read the article by the Emperor 
and Imperial Wizard of the Invisible Empire 
with much amusement. After having spent 
several years in the membership of the Ku 
Klux Klan in Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, I am in a position to denounce Evans’s 
summary of the principles and virtues of the 
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hooded organization as a tissue of lies and 
hypocrisy. 

Several years ago, after being solicited and 
hounded by Kleagles and emissaries of the 
Klan, when it was in ascendancy here, for 
purely business and political reasons, I joined 
the organization much against my better 
judgment. Once within the charmed circle, I 
determined to remain there until I became 
fully conversant with its entire ritual and 
workings. Then I withdrew from its member- 
ship. 

During my membership in the Klan I found 
myself associated with men with whom any 
self-respecting citizen would feel ashamed to 
be found in company in his own community. 
Fully 75 per cent. of these men were not 
identified with any religious denomination. 
The high-sounding principles enunciated by 
Evans are just so much junk to the average 
Klansman—used for parade purposes and to 
catch suckers. The members of the Klavern 
with which I was associated were not governed 
by any of the much heralded principles of the 
Order. On the contrary, they were actuated in 
all their movements by hatred not only 
toward Jews, Negroes, and Roman Catholics, 
but also toward all personal enemies of the 
members, whether Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew. Outrageous lies were put into circulation 
about respectable men and women of all 
creeds. Boycotts were inaugurated against 
business men of the Catholicand Jewish faiths. 
Attempts were made to injure the reputations 
of citizens who criticized the Klan or dis- 
pleased some of its members. The Klansmen 
halted at nothing except murder. In several 
instances barns were fired. Among the younger 
set of Klansmen, the reputations of young 
women who spurned their attentions were 
ruined by whispering campaigns. Many erratic 
men and boys entered the Klan with the ex- 
pectation of being able to visit upon some 
enemy personal punishment under cover of 
their hoods and gowns. When they found they 
could do nothing more than scare or lie about 
the objects of their hatred, they dropped out. 


The editorial entitled “Teaching De- 
mocracy,” in the December number, dealt 
with the proposed amendments to the 
Haitian Constitution, which were to be 
submitted to popular vote on January 
roth. After pointing out that “the ballot 
is a farce in a country where 97 per cent. 
of the people are illiterate,” the editorial 
commented: “If the Haitian populace 
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cannot be trusted to elect its national 
representatives, what warrant is there fo- 
supposing that it can pass intelligently on 
a half-dozen constitutional amendments? 
They will be passed, no doubt, but the 
American Government will be committed 
to another absurdity.” The author of the 
letter that follows was Financial Adviser 
General Receiver of Haiti for four years, 
resigning that post last December. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: No competent student of Haitian af- 
fairs, either Haitian or American, believes that 
popular elections in Haiti are as yet a possibil- 
ity. There is also no question that the adminis- 
tration of justice, or lack of it, is the most un- 
desirable feature of existing government in 
Haiti. An attempt must be made to establish 
competence and integrity in the courts if the 
lessons that the United States is giving to 
Haiti in sound finance, maintenance of order, 
public works, public health, and agricultural 
improvement are not to be neutralized. 

But the existing organization of the Haitian 
judiciary is determined by the present consti- 
tution of Haiti, and this constitution provides 
that it can be amended only by popular vote. 
Where therefore is the “absurdity’’ to which 
the American Government commits itself by 
permitting, and in fact encouraging, the 
amendment of the Haitian Constitution? Is 
not the alternative either to continue a judi- 
ciary that has amply demonstrated that it is 
incompetent and corrupt, or else to counte- 
nance the mummery of a popular referendum 
in the hope that by means of such referendum 
the way will be opened for improvement in the 
administration of justice, in the same manner 
that the United States has assisted Haiti to 
improve its other public services? 

Apparently the only other possibility would 
be to violate the constitution and to reform 
the courts by extra-legal means. This surely 
would be a greater violation of the principles 
of popular government than will be the trav- 
esty of a popular referendum relative to the 
proposed amendments of the Haitian Consti- 
tution. That Haiti and the United States are 
coéperatively exerting every effort to make 
possible popular elections in the future, both 
for legislative representatives and for constitu- 
tional changes, is amply evidenced by the fact 
that education is receiving a continually larger 
percentage of total expenditures of the Haitian 
Government. 

W. W. CUMBERLAND. 
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Modern Movements in Investment 


VII—More Thoughts on Common Stocks as Investments 


LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN 
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“TO KNOW ALL,” said Elbert Hubbard, “is 
to forgive all.” By the same token, to accept the 
premises of a logical reasoner is to admit his con- 
clusions. We found ourselves, last month, unable 
to accept the premises in Edgar Lawrence Smith’s 
forward-looking book, “‘Common Stocks as Long 
Term Investments,” because in our opinion they 
ran counter to commonly accepted premises and 
practices in scientific research. The exacting re- 
strictions of a two-page discussion necessarily 
made our own rebuttal rather sketchy. It is re- 
gretted because we have not elsewhere seen the 
author’s work subjected to that kind of analysis. 

There have been some criticisms of it along less 
elementary lines. Shortly after its publication 
Bradley D. Nash (recently made private secre- 
tary to Herbert Hoover) took public exceptions 
to the general tenor of Mr. Smith’s argument. 
These exceptions may be divided into two parts: 
those essaying to prove that the tables showing 
the dollar advantage of common stocks over bonds 
as investments were unwittingly but unwarrant- 
edly favorable to stocks, and those intimating that 
the major economic forces that for a span of years 
have operated in this country to favor stocks, 
are approaching atrophy. 

With respect to partiality exhibited in the tech- 
nique, Mr. Nash calls attention to the facts (1) 
that if the principle of diversification had been ap- 
plied to the bonds, as well as to the stocks, 
more bonds comparable to the stocks in specula- 
tive tendencies could have been selected, with a 
gain from bond income in the “dollar advantage”’ 
of 1.5 to 2 per cent.; (2) that the maturing of bond 
issues in the duration of a test (when actual issues 
were chosen) deprived these issues of an oppor- 
tunity of appreciation by which to add capital 
gain to the “dollar advantage,’’ when otherwise 
conditions would have occasioned capital gain; 
(3) that tests of the period 1880 to 1900, calculated 
to cover a generation of business decline, are mis- 
leading because the dollar advantage to stocks in 
the last three years of the period (1897-1899), 
when the economic trend had reversed, was more 











than 150 per cent. of the advantage in the pre- 
ceding seventeen years. 

With respect to the economic conditions, he ap- 
propriately calls attention to the fact that “A 
depreciating dollar and a phenomenal and abnor- 
mal period of business expansion of a virgin terri- 
tory—which existed during all the tests—are not 
permanent (investment) conditions but in fact 
are decidedly mobile’ (speculative). The paren- 
thetical interjections are ours. 

We sympathize with his belief that the country 
is emerging from its long period of exploitation 
at the expense of its natural resources, to the un- 
due indiscriminate profit of its commercial cor- 
porations, and is entering a period of competitive 
operation with profits more nearly commensurate 
with managerial efficiency. The steel and rail- 
road industries may be cited in point. Magnus 
W. Alexander, president of the National Industrial 
Conference Boards, says: ‘Competition to-day is 
making itself felt to such a degree that in recent 
years about two in every five manufacturing cor- 
porations either have made no profits or have 
incurred a deficit.” 

We are in accord, also, with his belief (expressed, 
be it remembered, in 1925) that the great tide of 
economic forces effective after the Napoleonic 
wars and the Civil War is again finding expression 
and “‘pressing out the gold from this country and, 
as it does so, of lessening the amount of gold avail- 
able for circulation and as a basis of credit expan- 
sion.”” A reference to the chart appended to our 
discussion in last December’s issue will remind 
us that commodity prices have been falling since 
the first quarter of 1925. 

From our viewpoint, most of Mr. Nash’s argu- 
ments, like most of our own, perhaps convincing 
as far as they go, are superfluous. They are like 
the thirteen additional arguments against the vir- 
tue of the lady in a certain story: the first was 
sufficient. Common stocks, as such, are not su- 
perior to bonds as long term investments, because 
primarily they are not investments at all. They 
are speculations. If that statement begs the ques- 
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tion because it all depends on what one means by 
investment and speculation, then may we revert 
to fundamentals and revivify our concept of in- 
vestment from the approach through gambling 
and speculation, laid down in 1911, which we have 
not known to be attacked. 

“Many would divide the efforts by which 
money is made to earn other money into three 
kinds: gambling, speculation, and investment. It 
would be well, if possible, to come to some gen- 
eral agreement as to the division lines, for then 
much blind legislation and several economic falla- 
cies would be done away.... 

“The distinction between gambling and specu- 
lation is ethical rather than economic. Both 
gambling and speculation are dealing in futures; 
and the difference between them is the difference 
in motive, and in the degree and character of the 
risk involved in pursuit of the gain. ... 

‘Just as the gradation from gambling to specu- 
lation is imperceptible, and there is no hard and 
fast line of demarkation, so speculation, as it 
avoids chance to a greater degree, in pursuit of 
more certain, if possibly more modest opportuni- 
ties for gain, graduates imperceptibly into invest- 
ment.... 

“There is nothing invidious in a comparison of 
investment and speculation. Each is necessary to 
the other, and both to the conduct of business. 
There is more or less speculation in every invest- 
ment, and investment in every speculation. But 
in the large, investment is a science, and specu- 
lation is an art.... 

“Since the assumption of risk is a necessary and 
highly beneficial service when performed by those 
qualified to undertake it, the distinction between 
speculation and investment is not primarily ethi- 
cal. Speculation and investment are actuated by 
the same motive: desire for gain; the difference 
between them is the difference in degree of risk 
willing to be assumed. This risk finds its most pa- 
tent expression in the ratio of current return 
expected of the capital. 

“The chief requisite of a perfect investment is 
a maximum of security for the invested capital. 
If it is certain, humanly speaking, that the princi- 
pal will be returned when demanded, or at a time 
agreed upon, or that it can be converted at will, 
or at a fixed time, into some equivalent form of 
wealth, equal in value and equally satisfactory to 
the lender, then the principal is secure. There is 
one, and only one, word in the language to desig- 
nate the employment of funds in accord with these 
requirements. It is the word ‘loan.’ . . . In fine, 
therefore, the perfect investment is a promise to 
pay: it is always a loan.” 

Professor Sprague, the best known specialist 
in business mathematics, said: “In the strictest 


sense investment implies divesting oneself of the 
possession and control of one’s assets and grant- 
ing such possession and control to another.’’ The 
common stockholder retains community control 
of his commitment. He is a partner. 

Ideally, then, to invest is to acquire stable in- 
come by the loan of capital for a predetermined 
period. 

Whether capitalization consists merely of the 
share capital, or of shares and funded debt, the 
twofold nature of the returns can be compared 
to the returns on capital employed in real estate. 
A man may buy a piece of real estate mortgaged 
for two thirds of its value. The surplus income from 
the property, after payment of taxes, repairs, in- 
surance, and interest on the mortgage, is his re- 
ward for the assumption of risk. He is entitled to 
greater return on his speculated or share capital 
than is the mortgagee, who takes little or no risk. 
But that return tends to be highly variable. 

Like mortgagee, like bondholder. It is easy to 
provide for the stability (i.e., not only for the se- 
curity, but for the regularity and uniformity) of 
the interest charges on the bonds of a company. 
But to the extent that earnings vary, the dividends 
may properly adjust themselves to preserve the 
integrity of the surplus; and for the disadvantages 
to which the shareholder is subjected by this ad- 
justment he should be recompensed by higher re- 
turns on his capital, if these are feasible. 

Will it not be admitted, without debate, that 
individual fiduciaries and _beneficiaries—that 
banks, insurance and like institutions, which en- 
gage in contracts predicated on the highest attain- 
able security of principal and on the steady main- 
tenance of a conservative earning rate specified 
in these contracts—are preéminently dependent 
for the security and the integrity of these con- 
tracts on stability of income, and on the reduction 
to a minimum of the risk of capital impair- 
ment? 

The aggregate holdings of 222 American old- 
line life insurance companies, in the funded in- 
debtedness of railroads, is about $2,334,996 421. 
Suppose that this huge sum had been invested in 
the ten relatively good stocks selected by Edgar 
Lawrence Smith for his first test of the compara- 
tive value of stocks and bonds for investment. On 
the basis of dividends in 1913, the insurance com- 
panies would have received aggregate income of 
$245,642,000; in 1915, $171,856,000; and in 1917, 
$329,468,500. Imagine the shock of such wide 
fluctuations in investment earnings to the dividend 
distribution practices of the life insurance com- 
panies and the demoralization that would result 
from the wide and uncertain fluctuations in in- 
come, not to mention the similarly wide variations 
in the market values of securities, the income of 
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which ranges so widely from year to year! Cer- 
tainly, there is no argument from the standpoint 
of stability of income for common stocks as long 
term investments. Nevertheless, Mr. Smith wrote 
that ‘‘constancy or regularity of income is placed 
first (above safety of principal), because it is the 
factor that is ordinarily considered to be most at 
hazard in common stocks as contrasted with 
bonds.’’ His own tests illustrate the hazard to 
stability of income. 

We have dwelt long on the meaning of the 
word investment. Terminology or phraseology is 
very important in scientific work. When William 
James, the psychologist, permitted himself the 
phrase “the séream of consciousness,’’ to emphasize 
continuity of human thought, he did injustice to 
the pulsating character of it—the intermittent 
submergence and emergence of thought below 


and above “the threshold of consciousness.”’ He 
sacrificed accuracy to effect, and fostered a per- 
sistent misconception. Similarly, when we speak 
or write in thoughtful vein we do ourselves in- 
justice when we do not discriminate between 
speculation and investment. The temptation not 
to discriminate—to call even non-dividend stocks 
investments, for instance—is due partly to loose 
thinking perhaps, but more largely to the unjusti- 
fied opprobrium attached to the idea of specula- 
tion—a business function just as legitimate as 
investment. That is a good reason but not a good 
excuse. 

The next study will bring to light that invest- 
ment element that transmutes stocks and other 
speculative media into investments and gives 
character and value to Mr. Smith’s academic and 
practical work in the investment field. 
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